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AND THE AGED. 
Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said : ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
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THE RELIGIOUS 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Leading Illustrated Church Review. 


JANUARY 15 NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE FIGHT FOR CHRISTIANITY ON THE SCHOOL BOARD.—III. A Reply by Mr. ATHELSTAN 
RILEY, and INTERVIEW WITH THE VEN. ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. (PORTRAIT. 


EDUCATION AT CHAUTAUQUA. Illustrated. By Rev. J. CAVIS-BROWN. 
LORD SELBORNE. Character Sketch and Cabinet Portrait. 


OUGHT CLERGYMEN TO INSURE THEIR LIVES? A Symposium by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER: 
BURY AND SEVERAL BISHOPS. 


THE CHURCH OF GREATER ENGLAND.—I. INTERVIEW WITH, AND PORTRAIT OF, THE 

BISHOP OF HONDURAS, ETC. ETC. ETC. 

You might expend £100 a year for English and foreign periodicals, and devote eight hours a day to reading them, and then not keep 
yourself as well abreast of the religious thought and discussion of the world as you can now do by investing 7s. a year in The Religious Review 
of Reviews, and spending three hours a week reading it. 

Its original articles are on live topics, and are by the best writers ; its reviews of new books are unique ; its character sketches are without 
venom ; it is profusely IlJustrated. 

Strong and enthusiastic letters in commendation of 7he Religious Review of Reviews have been received in large numbers from al] 
quarters of the globe. 

Press opinion is unanimous in praise of 7he Religious Review of Reviews. 
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The Church Times says :—‘ Continues to improve.’ Literary Opinion says:—‘It reflects the leading lines of religious thought 
The Record says :—‘ Is entitled to the support of Churchmen.’ AS, throughout the world, and fills a vacant place in periodical literature. 
The Clergyman's Magazine says :—‘ Continues to deserve well of the religious 


public.’ 


The Dublin Evening Mail says:—‘On the whole the extent and labour of 
selection here represented is truly marvellous; and that it should be all procurabie 


Praces fn: tae - = . 2 ad “she Ruew nal a k “ 
M European Mail.—‘ Maintains its claim to be considered “the Busy Churchman at the cost of sixpence ts still more marvellous: that it may continue to do so will 
Magazine. dautilees be thie wendict of 4 tkwe EY Pe IS 
, , . > ; . i tiess be lict of a large circie of readers, 
New Zealand Church News.—‘ A capital magazine for Churchmen, It contains aes —e * 2 \ York ‘A luabl i hel 
articles on Church matters, contributed by leading men and should prove helpful to sodical, } ‘4 - ion s i cr NCW ECE says:—‘A valuable and helpfu 
both clergy and laity.” periodical, handsomely printed. 


The Manchester Examiner says:—‘ Ought to find its way into every Church- Boston Herald.—‘ Valuable for the use of both clergymen and laymen. Much 
man’s house in the country.’ better than it seems to be,’ 


ISSUED ON THE 45th OF EVERY MONTH. |= SUBSCRIPTION 7s. PER YEAR. = SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 6d. SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE, 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be obtained, or ordered, at all Newsvendors' and Railway Bookstalls, 
Publishing Offices: 34 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
New York: CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane: R. THOMPSON & CO. 
Agents for the Far East: KELLY & WALSH, Limited, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Yokokama. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, etc. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


With numerous Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. | 


The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres, 











THE Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUMES. 
OF THE NOW READY. 


SHEEP BREEDING INDUSTRY The Strand, Magazine 


EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, 


IN THE 112 Pages, with 168 Illustrations, 
AMONCST OTHER INTERESTING STORIES AND ARTICLES IT CONTAINS— 


| IITCAIRN, A 
s 


= HORROR OF STUDLEY GRANGE, By the Authors of ‘The Medicine 
| Lady.’ 
saa tact ea THE SIGNATURES OF CHARLES DICKENS, With Portraits. By J. Hoi 
SCHOOLING. 

‘Mr. Gibson's book will, we doubt not, be read with considerable interest | THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. By Mary Spencer-WarreEN. 
by many agriculturists in this country.’— Vestminster Gasette. A TERRIBLE NEW YEAR’S EVE, By Karuireen Huppiestone. 
. HANDCUFFS, Written and Illustrated by Inspector Moser. 


‘ An able and instructive book.’—Navtzonal Odserver. Price 6d.3; post free 9d. 





‘A very useful and much needed book.’—Sfectator, 





sh : —_— , : — ALSO READY, 
The energetic young capitalist seeking a profitable investment, com- 


bined with a healthy life in a good climate, will do well to study Mr. TH E PICTURE MAGAZINE 
« 


Gibson's work before he finally makes up his mind.'—Land and Water. 
For January, contains 


‘A valuable work... certai 1 ‘ithout interest to breeders of 
iicmichindectenne>otertattiieer THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
‘ “i ines , | THE LAST VOYAGE OF HENRY HUDSON. By the Hon, Joun Corie. 
A FLAW IN THE TITLE. By E. Bair Leicuton, R.I. 
| *J CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL, MOTHER.’ By Hexperr ScumMatz. 
BY BABYLON’S WATERS. By Puitir H. Catprron, R.A. 
GREEK WARRIOR AND WOUNDED YOUTH. By W. Hamo Tuorny: 


croFT, R.A. 
| And about 230 other Pictures, Price 6A., 


REUTERS TELEGRAM COMPANY, LIMITED, | Post Free, Sha. 
25 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, EC. 


‘We do not know a better book of its class.’--F7e/d. 


‘The book is put together in a manner that makes it most interesting to 
read.’—Mark Lane Express. 


GEORGE NEWNESS, LIMITED, LONDON, WC. 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just re ady handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 
41 1%. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most taste fully bound, and emt bellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo- lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by Ciirron 
he GHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Coloma Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of ong nature and character, and a_ ske etch of the 
peas int lif > the author so well kr . : pow sr is that of simplicity _ their only 
ornament is the sir bare, rugged strength, the eir absolute truth of portrayal.’—/-rtract 
trom Introduction. 

Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.I.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edg es, etc », pric e ros, 6d. 
A m yst charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 


maj ority, oor pees oloured and other Illus trations printe: din Facsimile of the 
) gil ial ey alles of F. M. Brund: age. The foll wing are a few of the ibje ts, 
with space eft for filling in details :— 


Baby's First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 

Baby’s First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First ie etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Mdallics Picture, price 6 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. SixtH Eprrion, Enlarged 


enitene of Baby. 


> 6d. 


and thoroughly revised thro out, Richly Illustrated with Full-page 

Portraits of all the Teaa =st Cl hamy yion Dogs, and numerous smaller illus- 
trations. 

A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Bre d of Dog in 

the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 


agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog x Club Ss, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 





price 

THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. see of ‘Twenty-nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languag by ANTHONY R.MOonTALBA, 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introducticn. 

SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, re pe vO, be Ca. 

SCENES THROUGH THE “BATTLE SMOKE: todas 
Reminis -s in the Afghan and Egyptian he ampaigns. By the Rev 
ARTHUR “iM ALE, Army Chaplain at pb kno an n tk Afghan nd 
} ees ampaigns With Portrait of the ar large Illustrations 


by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /diustrated London News in these 
Campaigns 


Just aban 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including— 
Jack and Jill. Oddities of Every Day. 
The Fiat Iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


y the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. 


This (¢ ‘ollection of Short Plays, 
Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
irtment of pieces suitable for private representation. 


Having been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of characters ar nd no exceptional amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised within a single act, and the r rements as to 

enery, costumes and stage ap pl liances are of a simple kinc. ‘The scenes are 
ill indoors 

1 are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
payment 

The P. n thts wm be had separa paper ce 

‘ aif r j 


BIRD'S CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD'S-EVE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


Just Read 


CHESS HISTORY 
REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H, Ek. BIRD. 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD'S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTp., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Publi shers of Debrett's Peerage. 
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INSURANGE OFFICE 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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Grand Diploma of Wein Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s ance I a4 be Hemstitched 34 
Ladies . F 2/3 Ladies’ ° 2/9 
Gents’ . 3 3) 8 N | Gents . « ofz S 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner N vapkins, 5s. 6d. 
per doz. Tat sle Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz.  Frilled L inen Pillow Cases from ts. 2d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and e1 mbroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made out as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
W. & BR. OHAMBERS. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
IN TEN VOLUMES, IMPERIAL 68vo. 


WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth - - - - - . - - - £5 0 0 
Half-morocco, or Half-calf- - ~ - - 710 O 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia . - 810 0 
Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 
CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOP-EDIA contains upwards of Thirty 


Thousand Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand 
Five Hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted 
in the preparation of this Work. 

‘ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
thoroughly ‘‘ up to date,’ must get Chambers’s ‘‘ Encyclopaedia *' 

St 7 1 ¢ ‘J Ga S tle . 


‘ The best encyclopedia ever brought out.~ Dazly Chronicle. 


‘For a ictical utility these volumes can hardly be exceeded.’—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
‘This edition of Chambers's “ Encyclopedia” is perhaps the cheapest 
book ever published.’—Sfeaker. 
d. 


BLANCHE: the New Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘ Robin Redbreast,’ ‘ The 
Next-Door House,’ etc. With 8 Illustrations by Robert 


Barnes 5 O 


REAL GOLD: A Story of Adventure. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. Author of ‘ Rajah cf Dah,’ 


‘Dingo Boys,’ etc. With 8 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey 5 0 


POMONA, By the Author of ‘ Tip-Cat,’ ‘ Laddie,’ 


‘Rose and Lavender,’ ‘Zoe,’ ‘ Baby John,’ ete. With 8 Tlu 


trations by Robert Barnes 5 0 


WESTERN STORIES. By Wituiam Arkin- 


SON. With Frontispiece 5 O 


PRISONER AMONG PIRATES. By Davi 


Ker, Author of ‘Cossack and Czar,’ ete. With 6 Illustra- 


trations by W. S. Stacey 3 6 


IN THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN 
PLUME: A Tale of Adventure. By DAvip LAWSON JouN- 
STONE, Author of ‘ The Paradise of the North,’ ete. Wuh 


6 Illustrations by W. S. Stacey 3 86 


THE LOST TRADER; or, the Mystery of 


the ‘Lombardy.’ 3y HENRY FRITH, Author of ‘ The Cruise 


of the Wasp.’ With 4 Illustrations by W. Boucher 286 


BLACK, WHITE, AND GRAY: A Story 


of Three Homes. By Ay WALTON, Author of ‘ White Lil 


etc. With 4 Illustrations by Robert Barnes 26 


OUT OF REACH : A Story. By Esmé Stuart, 


Author of ‘ Through the Flood,’ etc. With 4 Illustrations by 


Robert Barnes 2° 6 


THE NEXT-DOOR HOUSE By Mrs. Motrs- 


WORTH. With 6 Illustrations by W. Hatherell 2 6 


THE REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 
WALTER TRELAWNEY, Parish ’Prentice of Plymouth, in 
the Year of the Great Armada. Retold by J. S. FLETCHER. 


With Frontispiece by W. S. Stacey 20 


BEGUMBAGH: A Tale ofthe Indian Mutiny. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. New Edition 1 6 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. Revised, 


with Additions, including the Autobiography. Illustrated i ®@ 


The STORY of HOWARD and OBERLIN 1 0 


The STORY of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Illustrated 10 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 





Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s New Books 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
NEW AND ¢ “ ‘* ER EDITION, with —_— and Vignette by 


J. Forp. One vol. crown 8v« 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘The House of the Wolf.’ [On Monday next, 


‘This is in fact, quite the be st historical romance that hi iS ap pes ired for some years, 
It is full of sensation, ar od th adventure s hang very nat ural ly upo mn the hero. Never 
since D'Artag nan was tl a better swordsman.”—/’al/ Mall Ga 

STEFANIE: an Acc of Count Samut TELEKI Exploring and 
Hunting Expedit nin F iste rn Ei ——— Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his 
compamon, Lieutenant Lut \ HOHNE! Translated by Nancy Bet; 


L. D’ANVERS) Wi ith 179 “illus strauions and 2 large and 4 small Coloured 
Maps. ‘Two vols. 8vo, 42s. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON OVERTON, 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 


PEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun H. Overrox, D.D, Canon of 
Laan ec Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the Isle of 
Axholm VO, 14S. 


ST. ANDREWS. at Anxprew Lane. With 


3 Plates and oe Strauions in the vex xt by T. Hodge. 8vo, 1<s. net. 


‘St. Andrews has h 1am ng her mar vers some who have aspired also to be 
her historians. ‘The der chronicles are like a ay siete eg vt with those 
of dry-as- lust taste ee Mr. Andrew Lang’s s of the ines Ot the ** dear city 

of youth and dream.” .... a is the record ' St. Andrews ‘that ! henceforth be 
read and remembered. 

By Wittiam M. Potx, M.D., LL.D. With Maps and I!lustrations Two 
s. crown 8vo, 18s. 
*.* After thirteen years’ work as a Missionary Bishop of the American Episcopal 


Church, t he subject of this memotr accepted an tmportant command in the Con- 
lray and after three year fio 


LEGENDS OF THE ae ‘rdw 


Tertius Ranp, D.D., D.C.L » LI D. 8vo, 12s 
eo i hes Legends were « ted by Dr. Ran nf his forty years’ work asa 
sonary among the Mica eo fians of .\ otta. 


TALES OF A NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 


By CHaru AC 
CONTENTS: gs le for Dear Life My Five Buffaloes My Three Sea-Cows— 
Various—F lat Game and Small Gaine—‘The Storming ot Secocoeni’s—The Siege of 
Marabastadt—A Lucky Kill—My Big Tusker—A Tale of Three Elephants. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


- 
L. B. WaLtrorp. New and Che1 iper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Mr Walford has never written a pleasanter novel.’—.Scotsman. 

A story so full of the best human nature ~ it itis vastly pleasant to read, and 

Be Seger te!  polpat member.’— National Ob 

Bi, I 
WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. 
GALL, Author of ‘ Beggars All.’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. One 
wth eres ange €s. 
‘A very remarkable novel, and not a bock that can be lightly classified or arranged 
with ¢ din works of fiction. It is a distinet creation, and we approach it in the spirit 
f wonder not unmixed with suspicion, which 1s the greeting that awaits most new 
things.’—Alanchester Guardian. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY ~ WNew Volumes. 
CARTHAGE AND THE CAR- THE ORBS AROUND US: 


PHAGINIANS. By VORT Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Smiru, M.A., Assist ¥ ister in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School. W ith M ips, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Procror. Crown ve, 3s. 6d. 


L.Vearly ready. 


THE TOILERS of the FIELD. THE EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 


By Ricn i IES, With Por- ys a mnders of the Firma- 
trait from th Bunt in) Salisbury ment. k A. Procror, Crown 
Cathedral, ees vo, 3s. 6d. 8vo, 3 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 367. 


r MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR 6. THE LAST CAMPAIGN Ok 


PASQUIER MONTROSE. 
2. TH} KCONOMY OF HIGH | 7, THE RESULTS OF THE CRU: 
WAGES. | SADES. 
THI POETRY Ol RURAI 8. AMONG THE HAIRY AINU. 
LIFE. | 


» ADDRESSES OF THE LATE 


4 RECENT EDITIONS OF EARL OF DERBY. 
PACITUS. | 1c. THE PROGRESS OF AN- 
. POPULAR LITERATURE OF | GLING. 
MODERN ITALY. | at. THE SESSION OF 189 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, MA., LU.D. 


No. 33, JANUARY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1. Articles 
THE ar rLE OF HASTINGS. Part I. By T. A. ArcHer. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. Part II. By Miss KAtE NorGATE. 
Pil rE R CORNELISZOON HOOFT. By the Rev. GeorGE EDMUNDSON. 


THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER CHARLES I. Part II]. By M. Orrenneio. 


2, Notes and Documents— x. Reviews of Books—4. Correspondence—s5, List 


Historical Books recently published—6. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
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NOTES 

Tue Lords formally re-assembled on Friday, but there was 
no business on the notice paper, and they immediately rose. 
In the Commons there were as many as seventy questions 
of more or less importance. The Prime Minister, ere his 
flight to Biarritz, intimated that after the disposal of the 
Parish Councils Bill the House would adjourn till the 12th 
prox., when the Scottish Sea Fisheries Bill would be 
further considered. Sir Herbert Maxwell charged the 
Government with having bungled the proceedings in this 
measure ; whereupon the Prime Minister blandly trans- 
ferred the blame to the Lords—the authors of all Par- 
liamentary evil. Of course, the Scottish Secretary 
phonographed his leader’s expressions, though Mr. 
Goschen demonstrated the enduring value of the Lords’ 
revision. The President of the Local Government Board 
proposed a complicated amendment as to the election of 
Guardians, and, when Mr. Darling complained of its 
intricacy, Sir Charles Dilke declared the Opposition 
responsible for it. Despite all objection, the scheme was 
adopted, and an effort to secure the exemption of 
London from its operation was defeated by 139 to 68 
votes. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s suggestion—-of the 
co-optation of two members in addition to chairman and 
vice-chairman—was accepted by 135 to 71, notwithstand- 
ing a Radical protest of some vehemence. On the motion 
of Mr. Stuart, it was resolved that the chairmen of 
Metropolitan vestries should be ex officio justices of the 
peace. The President of the Local Government Board, 
in fulfilment of the compact between the front benches, 
contrived the withdrawal of an amendment involving the 
Woman’s Suffrage question. The other matters discussed 
were of comparatively little moment. On _ the _ third 
reading of the Bill, Mr. Chaplin condemned the Govern- 
ment for presenting a measure of such enormous import- 
ance at a period of the year when justice could not be 
done to it. And Mr. Goschen significantly remarked that 
many of the details must be revised elsewhere : as of late a 
jaded House had been compelled to legislate at lightning 
speed. 





Once more the Lords’ notice paper was without entry 
on Tuesday, when only some half-dozen peers attended. 
The Colonial Secretary stated, in reply to Lord Stamford, 
that the Report concerning Dominica had not yet reached 
his Department. Indeed, Sir R. Hamilton had informed 
him that it was not written; and, as the matter was of 
great importance, the whole evidence would have to be 
sifted ; so that it was doubtful if the document would be 
available before the end of the present Session. On the 
motion of the Colonial Secretary, the Parish Councils Bill was 
read a first time, and the second reading was fixed for 
yesterday. The Government, said Lord Ripon, would 
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take care to select for the beginning of the discussion a day 
that would afford some reasonable hope of the measure’s 
passing through all its stages ere the Commons re- 
assembled. In the meantime the stalwart Radicals who 
have threatened to intimidate the Lords into accepting this 
gallimaufry of Henryfowlerisms have merely succeeded in 
covering themselves with more than their wonted allow- 
ance of ridicule. The torchlight meetings have been 
farcical to a degree, and the electorate is no more con- 
cerned about the Parish Councils Bill than it is about Home 
Rule and Mr. Morley’s conscience. 





Ar last we know something definite concerning the fate 
of Major Allen Wilson and the little band of mounted 
scouts who followed him across the Shangani. They have 
fallen to a man under the Matabele spears. News brought 
in from native sources is to the effect that finding himself 
attackedand Lobengula determined not tosurrender, Wilson 
fell back towards the river, where he was reinforced by 
Captain Borrows’ party. In this position, and while pre- 
vented from recrossing by the flood and the loss of horses, 
the Matabele impi which had been assailing Major Forbes 
came upon them. The machine guns these black warriors 
would not face, but here were white men at their mercy. 
The attack was continued, it is said, for six hours, the 
British shooting the remainder of their horses, and forming 
with these a barricade of defence. Then their ammunition 
gave out, and the Matabele came up for a final rush, the 
wounded survivors, hastily ‘ writing farewell messages’ to 
their friends at home. They made a last despairing defence 
with their revolvers, and then all was over. The Matabele, it 
is stated, stripped but did not mutilate the slain. Wilson, 
Borrow, and the majority of the men could have saved 
themselves, Mr. Rhodes learns, by flight on horseback 
But they refused to leave their less fortunate comrades. 
Inquiry is needed into the circumstances under which 
Wilson went across the river and Forbes fell back from 
it. But the story of the disaster will move to pride as 
well as to profound regret. Here at least was a little 
band of Englishmen who could quit themselves like heroes 
and prove the old spirit of the race powerful as ever. 





Tur other news from Africa is of somewhat mixed import. 
Fresh disturbances have arisen in Uganda owing to the 
return of certain turbulent Mohammedans. Thanks to 
Captain Macdonald’s energy, they were forced to retire, 
but they declined to give up their arms until their leaders 
fled. Then they submitted, and determined to settle 
down among the Protestants and Catholics. This news 
dates from last September, and it is accompanied by the 
intelligence of a big fight between Mohammedans and 
Protestants in Toro, the Catholics remaining neutral. 
Islam found its retreat cut short by a river, and 
it had lost thirty braves when Major Owen intervened. 
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Further west, the remainder of the Van Kerckhoven 
expedition under Captain Baert is said to be established 
on the edge of the Congo State, and to be opening 
friendly relations with the Nile chiefs. Also, the Belgians 
have resumed negotiations with the French for the settle- 
ment of the respective spheres of influence on the 
Mobanghi. The establishment of a British factory at 
Cape Juby is announced by the Z'emps, not without mis- 
givings. Meanwhile the French version of the Warina 
affair does not arrive, but, by way of compensation, Sub- 
Inspector Taylor has chastised the Sofas, of whom 250 
were killed, including the chief Porrekerry. 





In Nyassaland, Mr. H. A. Johnston has avenged the 
death of Maguire by taking Makanjira’s strongholds, and 
releasing a large number of slaves. H.M.’s gunboats 
Pioneer and Adventure took part in the expedition, and 
the Sikhs were commanded, as usual, by Major John- 
stone. It seems to have been a brilliant affair, and Fort 
Maguire now stands upon the site of Makanjira’s village. 
On the other hand, a caravan belonging to the African 
Lakes Company has been attacked near Matopé, and the 
assailants got the better of the brush. Again, the mission 
station at M’Langi has been burnt, though the Europeans 
succeeded in escaping. The country, Reuter adds, is 
generally unsettled. Clearly Nyassaland may give trouble 
yet, and those who assert that Mr. Johnston has been in 
too great a hurry, may have reason on their side. On the 
whole, however, he has earned the leave which he will 
take next April, and his disputes with the British South 
Africa Company (connected, it is said, with a somewhat 
lavish expenditure) appear to have been composed. 





Tue French Yellow Book contains a fine exposition of 
the art of bullying and provoking a weak antagonist to 
war. The correspondence began with the formulation, 
by M. Develle, of the demands of France on Siam on 


8th July, and closed with the text of the Treaty of 


October last. The demands assumed the validity of the 
so-called ‘rights’ of Cambodia and Annam on the right 
bank of the Mekong, and the accuracy of the uninvesti- 
gated charges of outrage and aggression on French subjects, 
while claims were made of reparation and surrender of 
territory. Then came the announcement of the intention 
of the French Government to send war-ships to Bangkok. 
A pause was made, in so far as it was intimated that ‘no 
ship would cross the bar for the moment.’ But Admiral 
Humann, as has been acknowledged, either did not know 
of, or did not observe, this engagement; and ‘at the 
moment when they crossed the bar’ the two French war- 
ships were fired on by the Paknam forts. This was treated 
by M. Develle as ‘a veritable and unjustifiable ambush.’ 
France then expanded her territorial and other claims 
and required submission within forty-eight hours. Siam 
petitioned for grace, though when M. Paire had taken 
his leave she made unconditional submission in a note 
in which an almost humble appeal was made for restoration 
of ‘friendly and cordial neighbourliness.’ The reply, was 
of its kind, delicious. ‘ Desirous of giving fresh proofs of 
the sentiments of moderation which have constantly in- 
spired it, the French Government would content itself 
with guarantees for preventing conflict and perpetuating 
good relations, the first draft of these including the occu- 
pation of Chautabun, and the withdrawal of all Siamese 
military authority from the right bank of the Mekong 
and from the pledged provinces of Battambang and 
Siamreap. And ever since France has continued to give 
similar proof of her ‘sentiments of moderation.’ 





Vaittant’s bravado has proved a limited quantity, and he 
has appealed against his sentence, Also, the Socialist 
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deputies have petitioned against his execution, and a 
meeting at Lyons, said to be a thousand strong, elected 
him ‘honorary chairman.’ In Italy and Sicily the situa- 
tion continues disquicting, and the common origin of the 
two agitations appears indisputable. Thus, a serious riot 
occurred at Carrara, when the reserves were ordered to 
Palermo: an officer of Carabineers was killed, and the 
mob attempted to throw the train off the line. This on 
Sunday. On Tuesday the regulars had pitched battles 
with two bands of Anarchists, each 200 in number, and the 
enemy lost eight killed and several wounded. After the 
quarrymen had been forced to go on strike, a state of 
siege was proclaimed in the province, with Genera| 
Hensch as Extraordinary Commissioner. The police have 
broken up a band of the Fasci dei Lavatori at Parma, and 
others were arrested at Palermo, being about to escape to 
Tunis. In Sicily there are quartered 42,000 troops of one 
sort and another, and they are busily engaged in disarming 
the population. Meanwhile. Signor Crispi views the 
situation with real, or simulated cheerfulness. His 
palliatives include, it appears, a measure for the sup- 
pression of usury. 


Tue Kaiser, as King, opened the Prussian Landtag on 
Tuesday last. In his speech from the throne he said very 
little, having very little to say. What he did say was 
neither alluring in subject nor especially cheerful in tone. 
He began with finance. The Budget of last year shows a 
deficit of twenty-five million marks, and a loan will have 
to be raised to cover it. This year’s estimate is not so dark, 
but the Imperial contribution to Prussia falls off corre- 
spondingly. Next year's is no more encouraging, and the 
whole mass of the facts points the Kaiser to a thorough 
reorganisation of the financial system. ‘There was a short 
interlude of official salaries, school teachers, railways, and 
last year’s drought, before His Majesty entered into the 
second division of his discourse. Agriculture, he remarked, 
was in a distressed condition, and he was really anxious about 
it. Wherefore he was about to institute a corporation repre- 
sentative of agriculture to advise the Government. Then 
he concluded with exhortations to concord, aimed not too 
obscurely at the Agrarian wing of the Conservatives. 
To which the Areuz Zeilung replied, not preposterously, 
that even a College of Agriculture will not set up ruined 
agriculturalists in a day. And Herr von Manteuffel gave 


fon] 
notice of an early interpellation on the same subject. 





Tue trial of the seventy-seven Omladina boys has begun 
at Prague. Of this number fourteen are accused of 
high treason. The ringleader is nineteen years old, and is 
named Holzbach. It looks more and more likely that 
the association, with every desire to be pernicious, 
could never have been anything but absurd. Nearly 
all were under twenty, and inexperienced. The prisoners 
appear to have been very little in hand from the begin- 
ning. Before the trial they received letters from their 
friends enveloped in dumplings ; during its course they 
have been frequently rebuked by the judge for insolence 
and levity. They seem to find it a very amusing holiday ; 
they are likely to find it also long. As yet nothing vital 
has transpired—the proceedings are private—and thereis 
still a host of witnesses and newspapers to be endured 
before the issue. A good deal of young Czech froth has 
been stirred up by the refusal to let the accused have three 
friends apiece in court, as by law ordained, to watch the 
ease. But that the laws of space rendered impossible : 
so that the Government cut down the number to some 
dozen J erlrauensmdnner for the whole batch. 


Tue tragi-comedy of Brazilian revolution and civil war 
proceeds, and becomes more costly every day, not only to 
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Brazil, but to Brazil’s customers. In Brazil, asa rule, both 
insurgents and Government fail in the enterprises they 
undertake, except in so far as they damage national 
property and credit. But the Government failures are 
the more ignominious. They have launched a pronuncia- 
mento against Admiral da Gama in reply to his shot and 
shell, and have played upon a ‘ rebel’ hospital in revenge 
for the capture of the island of Engentio, Their ironclad, 
the Nictheroy, manned with the sweepings of New York, 
has proved, so far, a terror to the Government and to the 
unfortunate residents in Rio, rather than to the enemy. 
The insurgent cruiser Aquidaban has entered the bay with 
little trouble from the forts, and is understood to be pre- 
paring to Jand troops. Admiral di Mello is busy on the 
southern coasts, and disorder and demoralisation has 
spread into all the States of the Republic. Meanwhile, 
business is at a standstill, and no redress can be obtained 
by British and other foreign subjects for outrages and 
losses. The end cannot be long delayed. 





Tue Local Government and Taxation Committee of the 
County Council has presented that most august body with 
an elaborate scheme for the taxation of ground rents, or, 
as they are now to be termed, land values. The scheme 
proposes a tax, not exceeding two shillings in the pound, 
to be levied for local purposes in all municipal districts in 
the kingdom. The assessment is to be made on the 
ground independently of the value of the building, and 
unoccupied lands are to be taxed at a slightly lower rate, 
Neither railway, nor gas companies, nor Government 
buildings, will be excluded from the proposed rate, and 
the Council will be allowed to fix the proportion 
to be paid by the various owners. The Progressist 
majority had its own way, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to consult with the Government, and _ insist 
that the Bill shall be brought in as a Cabinet measure 
next year. Of course the plan is as unjust as it can 
possibly be. The Council’s desire is to raise money— 
£1,000,000 a year, it is calculated—at the expense of the 
ground landlords, and they aim at protecting the tenant, 
and as far as may be, mulcting every one who has been 
foolish enough to commit the crime of owning property. 
It intends to take special means to prevent anything like 
contracting out; and from the nature of our system of 
leases it must succeed for a time. But in the end the 
landlord will get his recompense from the tenant and the 
sub-tenant, and the poorer ratepayers will have to pay the 
ultimate cost of extravagance which this scheme is only 
intended to exercise. 


Tur Duke of Argyll replied with pungency and point 
to a communication from a Radical Association concerning 
that fruitful theme, the Unemployed. He demonstrated 
that all the outcries against what is styled the progress 
of luxury are but outcries against the source of all 
employment. The security essential to enterprise was 
impaired, and might be destroyed, by a gigantic strike 
or a piece of embarrassing legislation. Shipbuilding on 
the Thames, for instance, had been extinguished by trade 
disputes. The Colliers’ Strike threw hundreds of thousands 
in other trades out of work ; and, while the miners railed 
against a competition among coalmasters which tended 
to cheapen fuel, themselves were waging war on all whose 
industries depended on a supply at low rates. And the 
insecurity produced by the Irish Land Act had flooded 
the Labour market with Micks (as their British rivals 
call them), and had swelled the ranks of the Unem- 
ployed. Which was all the direct consequence of rele- 
gating to ‘Jupiter and Saturn’ such natural laws as 
must go on doing their work, no matter how they 
are defied, An exaggerated and almost fanatical 
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faith in so-called local govertiment might easily bring 
upon the country the jobbery and corruption of the 
Middle Ages, and the municipal and provincial tyrannies 
which had destroyed the industries of other land: which 
last clause is obviously to the address of the President of 
the Local Government Board. 





Aut that has been officially announced of the pro- 
ceedings of the Miners’ Conciliation Board is the fact 
that ‘the procedure rules were partly discussed.’ It is 
known, however, that no chairman has yet been 
nominated by the Speaker of the Commons; and it 
is hinted, moreover, that the representatives of the 
workmen mean to insist on a ‘living wage’ which the 
industry cannot bear. Meantime, the annual Conference 
of the Miners’ Federation has been held at Leicester, 
whose Mayor has formally received the delegates, Mr. 
Pickard was President ; and, as was expected, he had the 
pleasing taste to present an ex parte statement designed 
to damage the coalowners. The trade, he declared, was 
never so prosperous as when they attempted to cut down 
wages; which showed them to have ‘not only the 
craving instinct to live on the poverty of the poor, 
but to grind them down as nether millstones would do.’ 
On the whole the agreement that the men should return 
to work had been fairly carried out, and now he piously 
hoped that the minimum wage would be secured and that 
a permanent Board of Conciliation would prevent strikes 
in future. It was resolved to press an Eight Hours 
Bill on the Government for next Session, and to have an 
amendment moved to the Queen’s Speech in the absence 
of any official pledge on the subject. Despite the fervent 
anxiety which was expressed as to the eschewing of 
disputes, the Conference in committee demanded, signitfi- 
cantly enough, that the coalowners should be prevented 
from stacking more than a week’s supply. 





Tue late M. Waddington took an infinite pleasure in 
the art of diplomacy, but he was of too sensitive a 
conscience to satisfy any French democratic Ministry. 
That he had the skill to do so is shown by his success at 
the Berlin Congress. Gambetta was determined that 
France should take no part in it, but Waddington, with 
an audacity which in the circumstances amounted almost 
to impudence, neglected Gambetta and overcame the 
objections of the men over whom Gambetta had influence. 
At the Congress he broke down Bismarck’s policy of com- 
bining the whole of Europe against France, came to terms 
with both Russia and Britain, and although his positive 
triumph was naturally small, he paved the way for the 
present understanding. He had entered politics too late in 
life to succeed as a statesman ; but, from the French point 
of view, he would have been considered a most successful 
ambassador,if Democracies were not always ungrateful. The 
gibes of the press at ‘the Englishman’ (because of his Scots 
descent and education at Rugby and Cambridge) stiffened 
him, and he was one of the hardest ambassadors to drive a 
bargain withal. Doubtless an ordinary Frenchman would 
have made our tenure of Egypt easier. But at present 
the common Frenchman of the street loathes England ; 
consequently he found himself suspected and disliked be- 
cause of his name, and resigned office. But a week before 
his death an obscure French village returned an obscure 
country attorney to the Senate, in preference to a sound 
but not brilliant Minister, a diplomatist who was subtler, 
pertinaceous, and far more successful than many a man 
who has known how to conciliate the Democracy. 
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THE LORDS TO-DAY 


HE Session of Sessions is ending in a way that 
is worthy its unique self. The House of Com- 
mons has gone on holiday amid the general indifference 
of mankind, and the Lords are left to pass judgment 
on its handiwork. ‘There is a little to do with 
Employers’ Liability and a great deal with Parish 
Councils. The position would be a curious one in any 
case ; but Mr. Gladstone has so managed matters that 
it is unlike anything to be called to mind. Compactly 
stated, the situation is something like this: Ministers 
have carefully played to get the Lords into a tight 
place by sending them Bills which they may be 
presumed unwilling to pass, in hopes that they will 
be unable to reject them without provoking that much 
desiderated outcry which is to set a certain famous 
tide once more a-flowing. Well, there are the Bills, 
and there are the Lords; and it is certain that the 
Lords will incur a greater amount of unpopularity by 
passing the Bills as they stand than they will by re- 
jecting the Bills, and a much greater amount than by 
amending the Bills. This is the result of months of 
Ministerial toil. ‘The railway men at Crewe are cheer- 
ing for the House of Peers, and hooting their member, 
Mr. McLaren (that good Radical) who played booty 
on the contracting-out Clause ; while Horncastle shows 
that the Parish Council Bill has done no sort of good 
in the country constituencies. ‘Truly, an extraordinary 
triumph for the Party of the People ! 

When at some not now remote period we have to 
sum-up the results of Mr. Gladstone's last Ministry, 
it will have to be recorded that he greatly increased the 
popularity of that Upper Chamber which, his Irish 
Secretary announced, had to be either mended or ended, 
This the Duke of Argyll foretold that he would do ; 
and for once in a way a political prophecy is in process 
of being fulfilled with amazing rapidity. Nor is it by 
any means difficult to see how he has contrived to 
effect his achievement. The contrast he has presented 
for the consideration of the country is really too in- 
structive. Oa one side a mere ineffectual desire to do 
mischief, with an immense amount of bluster, there has 
been on the other a complete absence of even the 
appearance of fear, with an unalterable determination 
not to let the mischief be done. Now, nothing is more 
ridiculous than a Bobadil found out and known for 
a cur. If Ministers were not besotted, or had not 
put themselves in such a position that they must go on 
working for a popular agitation, they would long since 
have recognised the hopelessness of their effort. The 
all-round indifference with which the rejection of Home 
Rule was received, the ignoble collapse of the attempt 
to get up a cry for * Betterment, the failure to raise a 
storm-wind in favour of the Clause which the Lords 
amended in the Employers’ Liability Bill—all these are 
proof positive that the country is not in the least dis- 
posed to quarrel with the Peers for declining to say 
ditto to our inspired Premier. He, indeed, has mani- 
festly taken for granted that it is; but this is only one 
of many delusions born of his own colossal vanity, 
and carefully fostered by the interested and hungry 
toadyism of his parasites. ‘The Lords must do some- 
thing unpopular ere there can be any cry against them ; 
nothing they have yet done has been found to answer 
the description ; now one is curious to know what they 
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can do with the Parish Councils Bill, which is in the 
least likely to furnish Mr. Gladstone with an opportu- 
nity for ending bis career in the part of the Naked 
Demagogue. ‘They may rescue the property of the 
Church from Mr. Cobb still more effectually than the 
compromise has done; if they do, the Church will not 
be angry ; and as for the Political Dissenter, he has done 
his worst already. Moreover, he is sore with his Revered 
Leader for half-throwing him over: what prospect, 
then, of working him into enthusiasm for the com- 
promise which has been forced on him? Or the Peers 
may amend the Hiring of Allotments Clause; but, 
however you try, it is hard to conceive the bumpkin 
in the act of being vastly interested in the exact form 
of the provision by which he is secured the privilege of 
paying rent for a snippet of land not large enough to 
keep him. Again, there are the Poor Law Clauses, 
But the Conservative majority at Horncastle is good 
witness that the Opposition has lost nothing by resisting 
those Clauses ; for Horncastle has not only remained 
Conservative, as the Radical prints go on repeating to 
console themselves, but has grown still more Conserva- 
tive than it was. ‘The Lords may cut the Poor Law 
Clauses out of the Bill, and it is extremely probable 
that the only persons who will care one jot about 
it will be those that rejoice to see them go. 

In all the very considerable history of infatuations 
there has, in truth, been nothing to surpass, and pre- 
cious little to equal, the Ministerial belief that for the 
sake of Ministers the country can be got to rise against 
the House of Lords. What have these believers done ? 
They have not even been profitable servants to the 
Irish ; and it is daily more and more certain that they 
never will be. Yet they did try to do something for 
these among their following: for did they not work 
their hardest to make them independent in Ireland and 
masters in Britain? For the rest of their supporters 
they have done nothing except sacrifice them to the 
Irish, and create a few places for the hangers-on of the 
Unions. ‘They have not so much as packed the county 
bench with Radical grocers and sellers of fried fish. 
Their Employers’ Liability Bill has only served to 
divide the working class against them; their Parish 
Councils Bill to tantalise the Political Dissenter. ‘They 
are not brilliant ; they swagger and run away ; they 
use the Closure to serve the Irish, mainly ; they shirk 
the platform; they ask the people to make them 
masters, and they have no leadership to give the people 
in return. heir line of conduct is one of half-hearted, 
sordid cadging ; and they have the impudence to 
demand a popular outbreak against the Lords because 
the Lords will neither sacrifice their country to a rebel 
Ireland, nor deprive the British Workman of the right 
to make his own terms with his employer! It would 
have been hateful—but not contemptible—if they had 
succeeded in starting a social revolution. That was their 
aim, but their performance has been utter failure ; and 
there they stand, waiting on Providence, begging and 
cringing for the support they have found themselves 
unable to command. Surely there is no more flatly 
impotent body of persons in the world 2? Who, we ask 
again, is going to fight the Lords for their sake who 
have made us realise, as we never did before, that the 
Upper House is our one sure safeguard against ruin at 
the hands of a chance majority, composed of fadmongers 
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Irish adventurers—themselves the puppets of the 
riests when they are not the servants of the Clan- 


na-Gael ? 


THE REVOLT OF THE PALATE 


S it true—not true in the Laboucherian sense, but 
| really and truly true—that our daughters have 
revolted, and that we are face to face with a general 
strike of the unwedded maids of merry England? Mrs. 
(‘rackenthorpe says so, as we know ; and it is a matter 
of common assumption that a determined effort will be 
made to achieve the conquest of certain privileges—as 
of latch-keys, Music Halls, and a dip into the present 
far as human hand can reach—thns far monopolised of 
man, ‘They are young,’ she pleads, ‘ they are vital.” 
Also, ‘they desire ardently to try things on their own 
account.” Moreover, ‘they long for the unexpected,’ 
which is seldom or never the ‘properly introduced, 
still less the ‘ well accredited, of that ‘sage and prudent 
ambassador, their mother. Especially, ‘they pray 
passionately to be allowed to travel ever so short a way 
alone. ‘I'o be plain, the example of Hedda and Nora 
has fired their fancy: and they, too, would fulfil 
themselves ; they, too, would complete the education of 
their minds and souls, not exactly (we are assured) 
along the lines adopted by these eminent heroines, but, 
at all events, by doing something or other they have 
never done before, and by going somewhere or other 
alone, just to see what it is like. May they, or 
not? That is the question; and they have been 
answering it, without temper and very much _ to 
their satisfaction, any time this any number of years: 
as to consider the several occupations which are open 
to them is to know. 

The question, then, is not of instant importance ; 
and such daughters as have stupid or unsympathetic 
mothers will continue to revolt against them in peace 
and quietness as heretofore. Much more interesting, 
we take it, is the position advanced by the writer 
of a learned and entertaining article (on the Old 
English Kitchen) in the current Quarterly. In the 
course of his review of things culinary, he is struck, 
he says, ‘by the increase of susceptibility which the 
actual nerves of taste have evidently by slow degrees 
been acquiring.” Because ‘ the high-coloured, pungent, 
and heterogeneous compounds of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries’ are no longer with us, the inference 
is that ‘the palates of our forefathers . . . . must have 
been cbviously less sensitive than our own.’ ‘To which 
isnot the answer ‘ Less sensitive, perhaps ; but certainly 
better educated and more artful?’ For the fact that 
our forefathers were cunning in sauces and most curious 
and exacting in the matter of flavours, is proof positive 
that at all events they had a palate to dictate to them 
what they should eat and how they should kitchen 
their food. While it may fairly be argued of ourselves, 
whose ideal is ever tending to the impersonal and the 
insapid, that we have no palate at all; or rather that 
we have but such an one as may be developed on many 
generations of beef and greens. 

In truth, what is wanted at this moment is a revolt, 
or at least a reassertion, of the General Palate. ‘To be 
ambitious of flavour is ever a proof of good kitchening : 
even as there is no such evidence of barbarity in appe- 
tite as entire contentment in the face of food which is 
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only cooked in the sense of having passed the fire. 
It may be that apple sauce with roast goose, for 
instance, is not the mark of a very high degree of 
civilisation ; but, at all events, the man who shows it 
is farther removed from savagery than the man who 
eats his roast goose plain. What, asks M. Emile Mon- 
tegut (as quoted by Miss Louisa Rochfort in her excel- 
lent new cookery book), has become of the baeuf a la 
mode we ate when we were young? And he goes on to 
give you such a recipe—a ‘nym, our fathers would have 
called it, we are told-—for the achievement of that dish as 
makes the heart pant to read. The result was, of 
course, a miracle of savouriness, a harmony of many 
flavourings, all most subtly and most intimately 
merged in each other individually, and each concurring 
utterly towards the general effect: like the qualities 
and timbres of many several sonorities of brass 
and wood and string in some magisterial page of 
Berliozian orchestration ! Such masterpieces, says M. 
Montégut, are impossible in these days: the fourneau 
de fonte, the iron range, has killed the old world 
kitchen, with its braise and its earthen pots, its gradual 
processes, its sublimation of many essences into one 
imperial congeries. And have we gained thereby? ‘To 
perceive the presence of component flavours while 
rejoicing in a whole effect of sapidness—that is, surely, 
the part of an educated palate ; and that is precisely 
what the palate developed of our forefathers was set to 
do. ‘That their means were violent surely does but 
signify that at worst their theory and practice were 
susceptible of improvement ? 

Also, is is manifest that the means which we have 
substituted for theirs can only point to one conclu- 
sion: that the general appetite, being surfeited with 
centuries of sodden and scorched, has grown languid, in- 
different, and, perhaps, a trifle incapable. ‘ Weak sins, 
yet alive, are as virtue to the strength of the sins of 
that day’: thus our only poet in the time of his best 
poetry. Is it not a fact that this is the case with our 
palates also? that what we take for refinement is 
a mere matter of impotence? and that not until we 
are once more capable of garlic and saffron can we 
be said to have a palate at all? Is it not the truth, 
indeed, that the days of our degeneracy have set in ? 
and that our palate began long since upon that iter 
tenebricosum whereby our nails and hair and teeth, we 
are told, are presently to be spirited away, until the race 
beholds them not, nor wants to, any more ? 





THE FRENCH NAVY 


CLEMENCEAU is trying his hardest to re- 
M e trieve a vanished reputation. He must keep 
before the public at all hazards, and to that end he 
will shrink from no device, however desperate or 
crapulous it be. Now, by means of documents 
filched from the French Admiralty, he has set himself 
to discredit the naval administration in general, and in 
particular the arsenal at Toulon. ‘To the ordinary in- 
telligence this publication of State secrets would appear 
at least as deplorable as their actual purport is found 
to be. If an ill-paid clerk will sell despatches relating 
to biscuits and olive-oil, why not a plan of campaign or 
the formula for a smokeless powder? But Gambetta, with 
his ‘petits papiers, innured his countrymen to official 
corruption, and that view of the case has not struck 
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the Parisian press at all. What is more, M. Clémen- 
ceau has been clever enough to impose his revelations on 
that press at his own valuation. Thus, the excited vision 
of the Lanterne discovers the Triple Alliance, united to 
Britain, in the act of bearing down upon a Republic 
with ‘empty magazines, pillaged arsenals, useless iron- 
clads, unseaworthy cruisers, and torpedo-boats that blow 
up on the first trial.” Even the Zemps declares that 
94 is every whit as unprepared as “70 was; while the 
Figaro presses for an inquiry and the adequate 
punishment of delinquents. 
provoke a smile, but it seems ripe wisdom in com- 
parison to the criminal callousness affected by our own 
Radical journalism towards the condition—nay, the 
very existence—of the fleet. 

The Justice, M. Clémenceau’s own paper, doles out 
its disclosures with a prudent parsimony, and is ever 
careful to announce that worse remains behind. ‘The 
instalments of stolen papers as yet committed to print 
deal with two topics—torpedo-boats, namely, and naval 
stores. Concerning the first, it may be admitted that 
their proved defects in machinery and their inability to 
face a heavy sea might serve to allay alarms in Britain, 
but for the known inefficiency of the arm in our own 
service and, still more, the parlous exploits of the 
Resolution, our finest type of ironclad. With regard to 
the commodities, M. Clémenceau’s procured despatches 
disclose that in the March of “92 Toulon lacked wine 
and olive oil, and that in the November of 95 the stock 
of biscuit was short by some 220,000 kilos. Hence 
he jumps to the conclusion that mismanagement must 
be chronic : whereas the plain facts do but demonstrate 
that by the second occasion the reprimand delivered on 
the first had been forgotten. And even a discredited 
politician, thirsting for notoriety and revenge, must 
allow that the Minister of Marine has been prompt in de- 
tection and tremendous in rebuke. ‘The bread accounts, 
for example, were barely a fortnight old, ere Admiral 
Rieunier had admonished the Vice-Admiral that 
‘ce fait est tres regrettable et aurait pu avoir 
de graves conscquences.” ‘Therefore, the bakers must 
work on Sundays and after closing time, and the 
estimates might go hang. If possible, biscuit must 
be borrowed from the military authorities of the 
district. And for the future the Minister of Marine must 
be presented with monthly statements of the shrinkage 
and its causes, ‘afin de determiner les responsabilit’s 
des diverses autorités chargés du service des subsistances.” 
Which is really all that can be expected, and a vast deal 
more than ourselves (for instance) would get. For 
evidently M. Clémenceau regards naval matters from a 
provincial standpoint, and has wholly omitted to study 
his Kay-Shuttleworth. Why, our Secretary to the 
Admiralty, so far from attempting to attach responsi- 
bility anywhere, will pleasantly absolve both self and 
underlings from all obligations whatsoever. Distressed 
because the biscuits are behindhand? Not he! A 
couple of months’ delay in laying down a Majestic causes 
him not the slightest anxiety! He will promise you a 
matter of forty and two torpedo-boat destroyers as 
equivalent to a Terrible, and at the end of the year 
produce you a solitary steamer of a couple of hundred 
tons! More: so cunningly contrived are his statements, 
that, to discover the truth, Mr. Arnold Forster (see 
Tuesday’s Times) must go down to Portsmouth and 
prowl the yards there like a thief-catcher. 


Such hysteria may 
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Seriously, M. Clémenceau’s discoveries mean no more 
than that he is anxious to disprove the charges of not 
hating England as he ought, and of sneering as he 
ought not at the Russian understanding. He 
under-rated the solemnities of the demonstration at 
‘Toulon; he makes amends by a_ jealous. solici- 
tude for the permanent reputation of Toulon: ¢+ 
puis voila. Besides, his most damaging evidence shows 
that the French Admiralty is keenly alive to the possj- 
bility of mobilisation at a moment’s notice: whereas 
our own has neither ships nor men to put afloat, 
You can make good rations in a day or two, but 
you cannot improvise Royal Sovercigns and _ their 
crews, No doubt, Sir William Harcourt, supposing 
him to take any interest in the matter at all, will 
peruse the Justice with a noble joy, and deduce there- 
from another conclusion yet that no new programme 
is needed. But what trumpery shortcomings may avail 
against the circumstance that during “94 the Republic 
will spend no less than £4,000,000 sterling on her navy, 
and Russia some £1,800,000 on hers? Both nations, 
in other words, are increasing their fleets more 
rapidly than ourselves, though they do not stand con- 
fronted by the alternative of starvation if the seas be 
lost to them. It seems almost incredible that our 
Chancellor should still be boggling over the irreducible 
minimum of expenditure; yet the absence of authori- 
tative pronouncement would appear to confirm the 
rumour that he is. Six millions at least must be found, 
and those immediately ; while financial pedantry may 
be left to discuss the relative advantages of a Naval 
Defence Bill and the suspension of the interest on 
the Debt. The truth is, of course, that Sir William 
entertains the very natural, though extremely criminal, 
desire to produce a popular Budget at the risk of im- 
pairing the Imperial security, and must be dissuaded 
from it, even at the cost of expulsion from office neck 
and crop. 


THE DECLINE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


DIRE calamity has o’erwhelmed the world: 
43 ‘the literature of Masscahusetts has stopped.’ 
‘Those of us who have looked to the west for the rebirth 
of art can scarce credit the fateful news. But there is no 
doubt about it. Mr. Sydney G. Fisher is sure that 
American literature is ‘dried up, and he ‘ wakes” it 
(so to say) is the current Forum. If you must find the 
cause of the collapse, you might seek it in the com- 
placency which tolerates Mr. Fisher’s English and Mr. 
Visher’s platitudes. But the obvious solution will not 
satisfy Massachusetts, and this, teste Mr. Fisher, is how 
it all happened. 

‘There is a cause for everything, remarks this 
stern philosopher—even for the literature of Massa- 
chusetts. And though Boston was prolific between 1780 
and 1825, for seventy years she has given birth to no 
person of genius. ‘Ihe rest of America is involved in the 
prevailing depression. Bayard 'l'aylor—that ornament 
of Pennsylvania—had the bad luck to be born in °25, and 
so ‘ was dwarfed at every point. ‘To be sure ‘ he was a 
fine, vigorous piece of manhood, but fineness and vigour 
availed him nothing. By an heroic effort ‘ he contained 
within himself the end of nativism and the beginning 
of alienism.’ And accordingly, for all his ambitions, 
he was absorbed in journalism. Before the Black Year 
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all went well with Massachusetts, and even with the State 
of Maine. Jor instance, if you are an American, you 
may ‘think of Whittier along with Keats, and ‘as a 
Massachusetts poet Longfellow is as popular as 
"vennyson.’ Is it not fame, indeed, to be ‘a Massa- 
chusetts poet?’ But then came °25, and with it an 
end of art. Since that year ‘ Massachusetts has brought 
forth no man who has written a poem equal to Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, or ‘who has such an impression 
on his time as Jean Ingelow. For seventy years 
Boston has been in travail and yet has produced no 
such historian as McCarthy, no such novelist as 
Besant. As you read this woeful record, how can 
you withhold the pensive tear? Imagine a country 
void of its Besant, widowed of its Green ! 
Now, England is in no such parlous case. ‘lhe year 
‘25 was but a season of fresh inspiration. She even 
weathered “30, that blackest of black years, without a 
wreck, Within the seventy years, which have proved 
a period of barrenness to Massachusetts, she has ‘ raised 
to greatness twelve or thirteen distinguished characters.’ 
And who do you think they are? Mr. Sydney G. 
Fisher (of Philadelphia) has carefully given their names, 
and henceforth there is no excuse for us if we fail to re- 
cognise our ‘ distinguished characters.’ Of course it was 
easy enough to select the first half-dozen. F'arrar—we 
must emulate Mr. Fisher's frank familiarity and let titles 
drop—the greatest Thinker of this or any other age ; 
Edwin Arnold, the Supreme Poet ; Morley, the Impeccable 
Historian (or is it Henry that is meant ?); Buchanan, 
the Clean Man—these names, indeed, were inevitable. 
And of course you expected Black, Green, McCarthy, 
and Ingelow. Butis it possible that Massachusetts looks 
with an envious eye upon Meredith and Swinburne ? Is 
there room for the name of worldly novelist or fleshly poet 
on a list scintillating with the regenerators of human 
kind? Shall Swinburne and Thomas Maitland lie 
down together in amity for the edification of Mas- 
sachusetts? Perish the insinuation! Let America 
still enjoy the masterpieces of Farrar and Arnold, and 
leave Swinburne and Meredith to England. If only 
there were a convenient extradition, America might 
claim her own, For our Mr. Jabez Balfour we would 
willingly give our Farrar and our Arnold, and, if neces- 
sary, throw in our Buchanan as a make-weight. 
However, the fact remains that while England was 
giving birth to Farrar and Black, Massachusetts was 
childless, and an explanation must needs be forthcoming 
for the discrepancy. ‘The immortal things, says Mr. 
Sydney G, Fisher, ‘cannot be produced by a man who 
is isolated from his fellows or unsupported by them, or 
lacks their sympathy.’ And Boston, which so anxiously 
supported Poe, and poured out her heart in sympathy 
to the poet of Annabel Lee, is no longer an artistic 
milieu. But she is rich and intelligent. A liberal and 
enlightened education is ‘ more generally diffused.’ In 
fact, ‘there are no signs of stupidity around 
Boston Harbour, nor are there any flies on the 
august face of the most respectable city in the world. 
And still she can’t produce a Farrar! The reason, says 
Mr, Fisher, is that the people of Massachusetts are 
no longer ‘homogeneous.’ Before °25 they were of 
one race and breed. But then set in that fatal stream 
of immigration, which has impoverished the American 
intellect, and rendered the production of a Farrar or a 
Buchanan a hopeless impossibility. Such writers as 
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there are prefer ‘ pins and needles to broadswords,’ and 
of course their preference is merely due to immigration. 
The argument is marvellous lucid, and might pass if 
only Mr. Kisher’s assumption were not wholly Philadel- 
phian. ‘Literature of genius is not the expression of 
the man who writes it, he says, in defiance of history 
and of common-sense. He would have us believe the 
man of genius a sort of sublimation of his fellows; 
indeed, if there were only ten thousand Sydney G. 
Fishers in Philadelphia, there would forthwith be born 
an Edwin Arnold, and eke a Walter Besant. The 
theory has been exposed so often as to need no further 
comment. But the theorist may be of good cheer. 
When the great man is born into the community of 
discordant immigrations, he will produce a noble work. 
Notwithstanding the fatality of “30, there is no reason 
why a Farrar or a McCarthy should not smile upon 
Massachusetts. Edgar Poe was born, says Mr. 
Whistler, in ‘a miliew of dry-goods stores and wooden 
nutmegs.” Why should not a brand new Buchanan be 
born in the purlieus of Boston Harbour ? 

One practical step remains to be taken. Mr. Fisher is 
not a native of Massachusetts. Nor was Longfellow, 
who lived there only after his twenty-ninth year. Let 
Mr. Fisher—now in his thirty-eighth year, as the 
Forum politely informs us—straightway migrate to 
Massachusetts and form the nucleus of a modern 
Bostonian school. Perhaps he may popularise the word 
‘ nativism.’ 


ANTI-JACKEROO 


GNORANCE (mother of misery) must soon be, in 
our Britain, the peculiar gossip of the middle 
classes: which, after all, is unfortunate ; for, at least, 
the middle classes. Now of all ignorances most dire is 
that blindness to affairs, or that vagueness of intention, 
which leads the ordinary Briton to spoil his sons’ lives, 
by unfitting them for work. It is the prime duty of a 
respectable citizen, or of a father—the terms are con- 
vertible—to make a man of his son: and most of us 
(since we are not, thank God, as those Democrats are) 
admit the obligation, though we have not the least 
idea how to fulfil it. Whereof comes much wretched- 
ness to ourselves, and some loss to the nation. 

The younker of common indiscretion is, of course, 
unable to choose bis career: if for no other reason, then 
because he cannot see life whole, or in part, till he be 
thirty. It becomes, then, the parent’s duty, or (being 
a person of bowels) his pleasure, to set his son’s feet in 
some suiting track at twenty, and to keep them there. 
Which is precisely what the generality of us, in our 
ignorance of these close times, neglects to do. The 
working man’s needs are victuals and beer: his recrea- 
tions, beer and bigamy. Knowing, then, his aims, 
he contrives there shall be a plenty of these three for 
himself and fellows; whereby, incidentally, he provides 
for his children. he man of a profession, or the 
merchant, who has chanced on success, sees to it that 
his own tastes are fulfilled, and equips his children with 
a sufficiency of wants; whereof he usually leaves the 
satisfaction to Providence. And yet your more or less 
capable artisan is a movable commodity. He may 
hawk his labour not merely from China to Peru but 
from there, if he choose, to Fort Salisbury, and be sure 
of a market: whereas the youngster without capital 
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who is burthened with the breeding of a public school, 
or (say) a decent degree, is foredoomed to humiliation 
as a wastrel. Wherever he offer himself, he finds the 
mediocre provincial, the business man of neither parts 
nor education, in semi-conscious conspiracy against him, 
and his very qualifications, such as they are, fatal to 
his chance of employment. It is as when your ex- 
cavalry officer proffers himself for coachman. It is easy 
to suspect him of vices, though quite often the suspicion 


is superfluous; but the truth is that men are shy of 


being served by their betters. Our young man in 
question, then, mav be as honest as his neighbours, but 
his honesty is out of place ; sober as sobriety goes (for 
we are not concerned with the born filibuster), but his 
sobriety is perforce. He is intelligent or talented, let 
us say—so much the worse for him; highly educated— 
possibly, again, so much the worse; keen for labour 
with head or shoulders—but he is bred to none. He 
may eat his heart out, and thank his father and the 
system ; which is not so much the cutting of blocks 
with a razor as the manufacture of razors to be tumbled 
in the main channel. The public school is quite the 
most pleasant thing in England; but it is one of the 
It turns out the best young men in the 
world; but it is a national nuisance. 

Our quarrel is not, for the moment, with the aspiring 
parent, innocent, very likely, of all knowledge of the 
Bar, who charges himself with payment of call-fees, but 
no more; and leaves (perchance must leave) his son 
without support in the years when briefs are waited for. 
Miserable is the fate of that boy ; but the father has 
at least the excuse of an old tradition and of some 
Pass, too, the man who finds 
himself, by accident, too poor to give his son the career 
he had designed. We are no sticklers for that crime 
of unsuccess, though it will generally be imputed to 
the son. Even the colonial millionaire who, having 
mastered Fortune in the Forties, rejoices, therefore, to 
see his son a billiard-marker in the Eighties, may rest, 
for us, uncondemned. No one expects anything of a 
colonial millionaire. But the real criminal is your 
country parson, or lieutenant-colonel on the retired list, 
who breeds his recklessly-begotten sons to no profes- 
sion in particular, and inclines to blame them if, at the 
expiry of their nonage, they find no place in the world. 
The most ordinary, because the most obvious, shifc in 
these cases is instant deportation. ‘This same criminal 
innocence of our country parson, which leaves him the 
chosen prey of the circularising tout 


most cruel. 


plausible exceptions. 


this same want of 
knowledge, or of prevision, which has caused him to 
muddle his son’s career thus far—now leads his easy despair 
to make a day-labourer (at a distance) of his first-born, 
and, likely, to pay £200 for the privilege. He will 
place him with some piratical owner of fruit-groves, or 
on a cattle-ranch or a sheep-station, or, at best, will buy 
him a plot in an irrigation colony. Now, as for the 
system of jackeroo-ing (or the ordeal by ‘colonial 
experience ’), it is a system in its inception admirable, 
but in the end always abused. And for irrigation 
colonies, they offer a moderately good investment to 
Englishmen who know of nothing better, and a safe 
field to the intending settler who is ignorant both of 
the colonies and of intense culture. 

But a little consideration of the world would teach 
our Briton (1) that it is useless to pay high prices for 
land in California, when ironstone gravel may be had 
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elsewhere for less; and (2) that it is unwise to ap- 
prentice his sons to the colonial for a price, when they 
may learn, before leaving Europe, many things that the 
colonial does not know, and will pay to be taught. By 
‘Toodyay (for example), beside Newcastle, past the 
head-waters of the Avor—bee-east, that is, of Perth—lie 
the chief vineyards of the colony of Western Australia, 
Here vine lands are still retailed by the Government at 
a pound the acre, payable by instalments within 
twenty years. And a thirty-acre vineyard is a com- 
petency. Let us append some figures. ‘The vineyards 
of the colony, in 1892, were 1218 acres, and their yield 
152 gallons to the acre, or £33. lor every gallon 
sells for five shillings ; and every gallon, again, is sold, 
and moreover drunk, almost on the premises, within six 
months of the vintage. It shall cost you four years 
and some £20 an acre to bring your vines to bearing, 
There is no export trade, nor will be for some time; 
that the supply cannot overtake the local de- 
But the export value of Australian wine is, say, 


seeing 
mand, 
2s. 9d. per gallon: and for quality—has not the great 
Hardy, of South Australia, exalted the vineyards of 
‘loodyay even above the vineyards of his own Adelaide : 
Let 


him place his son forthwith with some reputable wine- 


Here, then, is the British father’s opportunity. 


man of the Gironde, even with the Messrs. G—lb—y 
an they will have him. 
mysteries of fermentation: and then let him come to 
Australia, to this colony or another, leaving his capital 
behind him till he pay his way. He must command a 


Let him become learned in the 


good salary from the start, and win local experience 
the while ; but by hook or crook, before three years are 
over, he should contrive to plant twenty acres of his 
own. So shall the price of an unmarketable education 
purchase him the best trade known to us at present, and 
a sufficient estate to boot. And so shall the trade in 
jackeroos, and our own output of wastrels and broken 
men, be greatly diminished. 


OF PUFFING 


HE Plain Man, if he be not yet extinct, has heard 

of puffing, but of this, as of most things, he 
He may know that young literary 
men band together to write books, and review them 
and correspond round them in the press, and preach 
He may know that editors 
buy advertisements with editorials, and that advertisers 
buy editorials with advertisements. But the Plain 
Man stands ever outside the game, and, as the game is 
now played behind a curtain, he must forego even the 
niggish privileges of the looker-on. [Evidently right 
cried out aloud for the enlightenment of the Plain 


knows nothing. 


over them in the pulpit. 


Man as to puffing ; for might he not some day be called 
And 
more capable of his enlightenment than the morning 
press ? partly because the morning press is the univer- 
sal instrument of enlightenment, partly because, to tell 
the truth, what the morning press does not know of the 
subject you may ask the shop next door, which is the 


upon to give a vote on the subject ? who 


evening press? So the subject was taken up by our first 
organ of public opinion, the reverend J'imes itself. Not 
that The Times did anything itself in the matter. 0, 
no! It was far too modest for that. It only opened 
its columns to the correspondence of persons interested 
in the subject. Nevertheless, it got the credit of 
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the discussion, and here immediately is the first lesson 
to the innocent. Here is the first genus of the puff— 
the Puff Passive or Associative. 

The Puff Passive is useful in more than one regard. 
It is the most unobtrusive variety, not bawling out its 
own praises, but, on the contrary, so still and soretiring 
that the uninstructed might well believe that it was no 
puff at all. And with this advantage, it is, for a 
newspaper at least, as effective as any in the market. 
But iadividuals, unless they be well puffed already, must 
seek a directer means. He that is nobody will hardly 
gain glory by being associated with his fellow nobodies. 
Therefore we pass to the correspondents of T'he Times. 
The first was ‘A Woman Journalist, and she uttered 
her moan over the fact that most writers in women’s 
papers accept presents from shopkeepers in return for 
commendations of their vanities. ‘ Miss So-and-So of 
such a paper, they say to the Woman Journalist, 
‘always chooses what she likes.” This Woman Journalist 
never does such naughty things. Nevertheless, she 
fears it is all the mode with women’s papers, and wonders 
how it can be otherwise when female journalists are so 
poorly paid. ‘This we may classifyas the Puff Contrastive, 
with a touch of the Puff Public-spirited. The next is 
like unto it. ‘A Past Editor’ calls attention to the 
fact that, substituting advertisements for presents, trade 
papers are just as bad. He himself always set his face 
against these things, whereby he lost his appointment. 
Here we get a shading of the Puff with a Grievance. 
‘X.’ extends the matter to companies, which is little 
better than the Puff Competitive. But ‘G. R. Dv has 
been on a trade paper himself for eleven years, and 
very good work he has done for it. He never puffed, 
not he ; and he was never asked to puff. He always 
did his plain duty, an honest Briton, and he imagines 
all other writers on trade papers do the same. Is not 
this that fine species, the Puff High-Minded, which the 
carnal do denominate the Puff Smug ? 

The student will note that there is one constant 
feature in all the genera that have been noted 
hitherto. The writers conceal their names. This 
will be no stumbling-block in the path of the more 
experienced, but the beginner will be puzzled. How 
infinitely more effective, he will say, the method of the 
Editor of Woman! At the first blare of controversy 
she was mounted and in the lists. She—in our 
ignorance we call her ‘she’? cv officio—begins by 
disclaiming the invidious style of a ladies’ paper. 
Her organ is for woman as a sex. She never puffs: she 
dismisses any of her staff detected in puffing. 
Have not most of the foremost woman writers 
written in her columns ? The letter is not an advertise- 
ment, but a protest. If only other editors would put 
Journalistic backbone into their columns they would 
have no need to stoop to these odious devices. Then, 
for the apotheosis of the Puff’ Autobiographical we 
get Mrs, Ethel Johnson. She has long contributed to 
several journals ; she has never puffed; she has done 
very well. Is it not obvious that women who cannot 
make journalism pay honestly are unfit for the pro- 
fession ? 

We say that the recruit will take this for the highest 
flight. But we are not sure. For the obscure we feel 
that the anonymous is still the prudent method. It 
has the unspeakable blessing of modesty. And yet the 
anonymity is but for the crowd. ‘The half-illustrious 
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may puff themselves by name, but for tiie obscure it is 
enough to reach the ears of the few who may do service, 
and that is done by the prudent without the crude 
expedient of a signature. Anyhow the ambitious need 
now no longer starve for reputation with hunger un- 
assuaged. Here be examples diverse enough for all 
tastes, all circumstances, all capacities. Go thou, 
nobody, and do likewise. 


EGYPTIAN NATIONALISTS 


FFNHE news from Egypt continues disquieting; and, 

as we ventured to predict, the snub administered 
to the Legislative Council by Sir Edwin Palmer and 
Riaz Pasha has by no means dispirited the Anti- 
British agitation. Defeated in the open, the 
malcontents have betaken themselves to sap and mine 
with the obvious intent of making administration 
impossible. ‘'The highly-paid English officials’ were 
marked down for removal in that astounding memorial 
on the Budget, and they accordingly find themselves 
thwarted at every turn. A departmental chief issues 
an order ; his native subordinate proceeds to obstruct 
its execution. Irritation ensues, says T’he Times— 
which means that the Briton curses at large—and 
therewith a deadlock. What is worse, the complicity 
of the Egyptian Ministry may be taken as proven: 
Riaz can tolerate no open assumption of the right to 
criticise, but he does not entertain the slightest ob- 
jection to underground intrigue. He sympathises 
thoroughly with the Nationalist desire to be rid of the 
infidel, and Allah will shape the future by His will. 
For your Egyptian patriot resembles the Irish sample, 
if in nothing else, at least in a Gaderene desire to rush 
down steep places upon his own undoing. What 
matter if the upshot be the exchange of one yoke for 
another? At least he will gain a brief season for the 
re-imposition of the corvée and the return of the 
hourbash. We need be driven no longer along the road 
of unwilling reform, and the golden age of Ismail shall 
be restored. No doubt that the Khedive’s rule did 
mean the removal now and then of an unjust Mudir by 
poison; but most of them got off with their purchase, 
and so the chance were well worth risking. 

The opposition, then, to our undeclared Protectorate 
is essentially home-grown: the product of religious 
intolerance and the hate of East for West. Its strength 
lies in the Ulemas and the old Turkish party ; its seeks 
for guidance from Stamboul. 'The presumption is that 
Moukhtar Pasha, the Sultan’s representative, has been 
busy of late, though his traces are dissembled from the 
special correspondent. At the same time, French 
hostility, though scarce so far-reaching, can make 
itself felt in divers vexatious fashions. For example 
every Power except the Republic has consented to 
the renewal of the Mixed Tribunals; but out 
of pure malevolence, the Republic still delays 
her fiat. Again, if the Liberté may be believed, 
the use for irrigation purposes of what is saved in 
the conversion of the debt still waits the approval 
of France and Russia, even though M. Prompt, 
the railway engineer, has pronounced most emphati- 
cally in its favour. We are thus confronted by 
a brace of conspiracies, one native and the other foreign, 
both steering for different ends, but both most willing 
to co-operate against the Government in possession, 
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A similar situation prevailed in Tunis until M. Wad- 
dington tore up the pledges, and converted the Protec- 
torate into a reality. The existence of the Canal makes 
it well nigh impossible to turn the Khedive’s dominions 
into a British preserve ; but though Continental inter- 
ference cannot be altogether obviated, at least it might 
be minimised. We should, at least, secure the manage- 
ment of the revenue, and therewith the full control of 
the judicial tribunals. 

Just now there is nothing for it but patience and 
alertness to seize opportunities. The time must come 
when some Foreign Secretary will declare that we 
purpose to stay, though, the professions of his 
forerunners considered, one does not envy him the 
composition of that circular note. At present such 
a pronouncement would be premature, nor is it 
easy to find palliatives for the current embroilment. 
A demonstration from the well-disposed might 
strengthen Lord Cromer’s hands; but, whereas our 
enemies can freely indulge in seditious hot-gospelling, 
the Comptroller-General must perforce keep neutral. 
The goodwill of the merchants and the fellaheen will 
continue to be inert, nor will they wag a finger in his 
behalf. The Times correspondent, you note, advocates 
the removal of Riaz and his replacement by a non- 
Mahommedan, ‘ who would lead natives and Europeans 
in working harmoniously for the general good. An 
excellent ideal; but can such a treasure be found ? 
and, if you find him, will he have an atom 
of authority? There is the melancholy instance 
of Nubar, who, honest according to his lights, held 
office simply at the pleasure of Sherif and the other 
manipulators of Egypt for the Egyptians. On the 
whole, the advent of another Araby is almost to be 
desired, for the discontent that comes to a head can 
easily be swept away. But Tel-el-Khebir was far too 
severe a lesson to the fanatic, and a generation will 
probably pass before he will man earthworks again. 
So we must go on biding our time, and trust that 
Lord Cromer will keep the rickety machine from 
absolute breakdown. 


PERSONS AND PATHOS 


HE sweets and the sufferings of life are among 
the most personal of all personal equations. It 

may, indeed, happen that what you suffer to-day 
another has suffered yesterday, and another will suffer 
to-morrow. ‘There is a certain community of joy, too, 
as of sorrow ; and, in a word, we are human beings all. 
Nevertheless, the manner of one’s suffering or of one’s 
rejoicing is an experience known to none save to each 
sensitive human machine. Therefore alone—if, indeed, 
this was the motive of the suggestion—the ingenious 
editor of The Pall Mall Gazette could scarce have hit 
upon a more prolific subject for controversy than 
the invitation to its readers to send to _ its 
columns their own personal idea of the most 
pathetic one or two lines in the literatures of all 
languages. Moreover, there is another reason, indeed, 
quite beyond this personal propriety of suffering, which 
makes the subject a peculiarly engrossing one. ‘There 
is no delight keener or more satisfying to a personal 
vanity than the opportunity of explaining to your 
neighbour how deeply you have suffered. ‘The every- 
day experience of street-corner and of railway-carriage 
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conversations is alone sufficient, apart from the works 
of even one poet, to prove this truth to demonstration. 
Now, to set your hall-mark, as it were, upon particular 
lines of literature that embody some sense of tears is to 
proclaim, in a manner, your own specialty in grief, 
And that is a delightfully attractive possibility. 

Here was the chance, then, for the Average Ass; 
and, without disrespect towards 7'he Pall Mall Gazette, 
one may say that the Average Ass has nobly availed 
himself of his opportunity. ‘The first question that, 
in such a connection, one naturally asks oneself is, 
What is Pathos? But, to judge from the cor- 
respondence hitherto published, that is the question 
which the Average Ass most conscientiously avoids, 
‘The most pathetic lines, whispers he to himself, ¢ in 
all literature; where can they be? Ah!” pressing his 
hand to his heart, ‘what is it that I have (or might 
have) suffered?” He recalls his Jn Memoriam, his 
what-not, even—possibly—his * Darby and Joan” and 
his Chevalier. Out flies the pen and his most pathetic 
lines with it : 

O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Or: 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Or: 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 
Or: 
Darby, dear, but my heart was wild 
When we buried our baby child. 
Or: 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ; 


or, in fact, many another quotation, which appeals to 
the vulgar heart familiarly, to the refined heart secretly, 
to the general heart severally, to many hearts perhaps 
a little, to the few much or not at all. 

And we are still brought face to face with the ques- 
tion, What is Pathos’ And with the further question, 
Is it worth while to know? And again, Is there a 
general Pathos? And again, What does it matter 
if there is?’ Perhaps, indeed, it does not matter. 
This much, however, is certain; that it is as easy 
to give a definition of Pathos as it is to supply 
the one or two most pathetic lines in all literature. 
Aristotle's so-called definition of this quality, as the 
exceeding bitter tempered by the little sweet, may be 
objected to as being a mere description, equally applic- 
able, let us say, to a quart of quinine tempered by a 
grain of molasses. ‘Io say that Pathos is that which, 
in any shape or form, touches a human sense of tears is 
to let loose the Average Ass (who is undoubtedly human) 
over the fields of cheap sentiment. ‘This much seems 
clear, that Pathos, being a generally-diffused quality, 
is as differently appreciable by this one or that one, as 
this one is different from that one. All feeliags change 
with the individual. ‘There is a class that likes Shake- 
speare, a class that likes its George R. Sims, ‘To one 
the ‘Norman mothers’ and the ‘drowned harlot’ 
express the extremity of Pathos ; another is touched to 
tears by Antony’s ‘ poor last’ kiss; and_ literature, art, 
and pathos—a cross division, but let that pass—are 
separately separate ; and who shall unify the hundred 
species of Pathos that search the sad and sober-suited 
earth * Who shall amalgamate the human faces of the 
world into the one face that represents us all? ‘There 
are niggers and Englishmen. here is pathos and 
Pathos. 
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THE NEW SETTLEMENT 

4 ISS VEAL had kindly given me an introduction to 

Mr. Spendlove, B.A. (the inventor of ‘ Literary 

Sloyd,’ and the founder of Tanqueray Hall). Nevertheless, 
it was with some difficulty that I mustered up enough 
of courage to pass through the mysterious little red-brick 
archway in Piccadilly. Somebody had scattered crumbs 
in the far corner of the neat little quadrangle (which 
suggests Keble College on a small scale), and a number of 
sparrows-about-town were bickering over the unexpected 
feast. No wonder if the sole spectator saw therein a type 
of the (so-called) New Philanthropy which has engraven 
over the door of the Warden’s lodging one of Mr. Pinero’s 
tenderest thoughts. A smart little page in livery of green 
and gold (the ‘ Hall’ colours, by the way) took up my 
card to the Warden’s study, and a moment later we were 
comfortably seated before a prattling wood-fire. Mr. 
Spendlove’s portrait appeared but lately in The Review of 
Reviews, so that a full-length description of the exterior of 
Suffice 
it to remind our readers that he has the true apostolic 
has not The Daily Chronicle called him ‘ our latter- 


that rich but vivid personality were unnecessary, 


profile 
day Savonarola’?—and that, but for the sombre garb of 
the Anglican priesthood, which a just sense of his mission 
compels him to wear (though he has never taken orders), 
you could well believe that he had stepped down out of 
some splendid stained-glass window to deliver his message 
to Womankind. In the course of conversation with one 
of his pupils I learned that he wears antiseptic under- 
clothing. Mr. Spendlove is a thoroughly practical man, with 
an eye for details. 

‘I should like to hear all about the foundation of 
Tanqueray Hal!, Mr. Spendlove.’ 

‘That is not a long story. Last year I happened to be 
lecturing on the “ Growth of the British Melodrama” in 
the neighbourhood of a well-known establishment for 
young ladies (Miss Veal is the Lady Principal and my very 
dear friend) ; and two days before my final discourse I was 
persuaded by her and Miss Omnibus to put aside certain 
conscientious scruples which had up to that time prevented 
me from entering a theatre, and to spend an evening 
in London, in order that I might see a modern melo- 
drama with mine own eyes. It was not with any idea of 
snatching a furtive and ephemeral pleasure that I thus 
doffed as it were the habit of a lifetime: for my pupils’ 
sakes I wished to infuse some measure of actuality into my 
last lecture, which was to be my ultimate verdict on the 
merits and demerits of our British Melodrama. The Finger 
of Providence“ moving in a mysterious way its wonders 
to perform ”—pointed me to the St. James’s, where I saw 


) 


Mr. Pinero’s awesome allegory. Next morning I found 
a letter from Miss Veal on the breakfast-table: she had 
written me to say that her young ladies earnestly desired 
to found a School Mission in the metropolis. Returning 
by an early train—(I took a first-class ticket for the first 
time in my life: you see my head and heart were wildly 
effervescing, and I yearned to be alone with them)—l 
thought out a scheme in detail. Tanqueray Hall was * in 
the air,” if I may use a French expression ; but not for long. 
Mr. Stead was kind enough to take the matter up. An 
eloquent leader in The Daily Chronicle gave a soul-rending 
account of the manifold evils arising from the lack of the 
spirit of trade-unionism among the workwomen of the 
pavé. The Daily News asked for the trade equivalent 
of an Eight Hours Day to be enforced by legislation. 
A series of articles in The Westminster Gazelle set forth 
the experiences of an “ Amateur Grisette.” You must 
remember how the author was plundered by a member 
of the London County Council? Finally, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote us a beautifully soulful postcard ; and subscriptions 
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poured in like a torrent. We were able to begin building 
—and are we not drinking tea in Tanqueray Hall?’ 

‘I never tasted better, Mr. Spendlove. 
how the Hall is—is organised ?’ 


Now tell me 


‘Of course, our great object is to provide our members 
with healthy intellectual food during the daytime, and so to 
save them from that deadly ennui which bored the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray into her grave, and causes the souls 
of so many of her fellew-craftswomen to dwindle beyond 
redemption. Secondarily, we desire to teach them 
some branch of the literary trade, so that, when old age 
obliges them to give ground, they may be able to earn 
a living wage by novel-writing, reviewing, and so forth. 
We have two classes of members—Residents and Asso- 
ciates: just as all hospitals have indoor and outdoor 
patients. Room-rent varies from 5s. to £5 a week, ac- 
cording to the size and number of reception-rooms. All 
members enjoy the use of our Labour Bureau gratis. 
tesidents and Associates alike are expected to attend 
courses of lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Literature, and to pass examinations from time to time. 
Otherwise their names will be taken off our books,’ 

‘How many members have you at present ?’ 

‘ Nine of our “ sets” have already been taken, and more 
than twenty Associates—several of whom live in St. John’s 
Wood—are enrolled. My lectures are not so well attended 
as I could wish; however, there are three workers in 
the Laboratory (experimenting in “ Literary Sloyd”’), and 
One of the three has under- 
taken to edit a trade journal: she is wonderfully original, 


we hope to get more. 


and has just invented and patented a new kind of 
Humour. To give you an instance of her method: you 
pick up a fork, and say something about forecast; then 
everybody laughs. I am editing a book of her experiences, 
the proceeds of which are to go to the decoration of 
ourchapel. But I hear some of the Residents coming. Do 
not be afraid ; they are all clergymen’s——’ 

The door burst open. A bevy of bright-haired, brightly- 
dressed, ladylike craftswomen entered. Some of them 
carried note-books: these had just come from a lecture 
on ‘The Minor Arts, by Mr. Wakley-Wilkinson, the 
Famous Craftsman, They romped with the Warden— 
whom they evidently regard as a dear uncle; and one of 
his flock, a cozy little blonde in a blue tea-gown, actually 
perched herself on the arm of his chair. -As I took leave 
of Mr. Spendlove, he smiled and said: ‘The Toynbee 
Hall young men sup with us to-morrow night. 
come?’ The little blonde looked at me entreatingly. I 
tried to think of my mother’s knee. Alas! that hard- 


worked joint refused to come to my assistance. 


Will you 


THE ITALIAN PRIMITIVES 


TWNO stand in the large room at the New Gallery is to 

get an impression of sumptuousness and glory, of 
gold and red, of vague shapes and patterns, which lose 
themselves in one vast scheme of decoration. Time has 
toned the most of the pictures to an austere and beauti- 
ful harmony. The individual trivialities, the ineffable 
childishnesses escape the incurious eye; and though 
you are not disposed to recognise (with Ruskin) a theolo- 
gical platitude within every frame, or to apply (with the 
Morellian) the foot-rule of scientific criticism, you may 
still enjoy a noble effect of colour and be happy in a 
vague and indistinguishable splendour. The conviction is 
forced upon you that these ancient pictures are but 
bibelots, which may fairly be classed with the surrounding 
pottery and books. You have as little temptation to 
examine them in detail as you have to consider separately 


the figures on a majolica vase. And when at last you set 
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yourself to distinguish one froni aricther, you are forthwith 
overtaken by a bitter disappointment. 

In the modern sense the most are scarce pictures at all. In 
how few is there a hint of observation, an irresistible piece 
of modelling, an interesting problem in colour ingeniously 
solved! Of sentimental expression there is no lack. A 
poignant suffering is expressed again and again in a gro- 
tesquely agonised face, a strangely twisted attitude 3: 
the early Italians knew not the art of pictorial expression, 
the art, that is, of suggesting facts or appearances by the 
proper means and by the use of the proper materials. 
Few of them enjoyed their craft for its own sake ; where- 
fore the style is seldom personal, and you scarce wonder 
at the false ascriptions which have ever been the fate of 
Italian pictures. Again, there is no supreme virtue in 
naivelé. The child who cannot spell is not on that account 
to be preferred before the accomplished poet, and the 
Primitives, for all their vogue and despite the cult of a 
narrow set, must ultimately climb down to the lowest 
depth before the palatial achievement of Veronese, before 
Titian’s absolute mastery of colour and expression. Eccen- 
tricity is ever the shortest cut to notoriety, but it is the 
noble rendering of the commonplace that wins the world’s 
sure and permanent regard. 
regard the works of the Primitives as early links in a 
great chain. And we shall best understand them if we 
realise that outside their decorative scheme they are 
curious rather than beautiful. 

Take, for instance, Zhe Story of Cupid and Psyche, 


Therefore we should but 


ascribed to Filippo Lippi—what could be more ingenu- 
ously infantile than the Noah’s Ark trees and the ill- 
conceived, ill-expressed figures? If you just recognise 
which is a horse and which is a man, you must also re- 
cognise that every line in the picture is but an experiment, 
that the painter is only half conscious of his effect. 
That the picture of the Virgin and Child with St. Clare 
and St. Agatha should be ascribed to the author of the 
Cupid and Psyche is almost incredible. For this Virgin is 
by far the most beautiful picture in the collection. Time 
has mellowed it into an exquisite harmony, and it is drawn 
with a fineness and a majesty you miss elsewhere. In- 
deed, as we have said, it is wiser to take the most 
general view of the exhibition, to feed the eye fat upon 
bibelots, and to detach as few pictures as possible from their 
surroundings. [Tor such as love majolica there are not a few 
fine specimens of that ware. But its colour is too broken, 
its treatment too precisely pictorial for decoration, and it 
misses the essential qualities of pottery. On the other hand, 
the metal work is always magnificent, and the printed books 
are appositely exhibited at this revival of a beautiful craft. 
Above all, one rejoices in the exquisite drawings by 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and the rest, whose severe per- 
fection is particularly characteristic of the Italian genius. 
But it is the good fortune of the directors of the New 
Gallery to illustrate all the crafts, and to display as fine a 
body of work in paint, line, and metal as ever before has 
enriched its walls. And if the exhibition serves to set the 
Primitives in their place, to enferce the truth that full- 
blooded accomplishment is better than eccentric experi- 
ment, that technical expression is far above facial distortion, 
the service to art will be general and inestimable. 


CYRANO OF BERGERAC 


‘= forty years ago Henry Murger suggested that 

the stilted periods in which the Bohemians of his 
clique then, in their private speech, set like pearls from 
a dunghill the crudest terms of their slang, ‘came of the 
same mould in which Cyrano cast his matamoresque 
tirades,’ A more recent chronicler, driving his diverting 
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but dreadful trade in a less instructed fashion than even 
untutored Murger, botched this by calling the eccentric 
from Bergerac ‘the witty matamore who discovered the 
land of Bohemia in the seventeenth century ’—a laugh- 
able absurdity enough. 

The young Savinien Cyrano was the reverse of a mata- 
more, a term which, originally meaning ‘a slayer of 
Moors,’ very soon sank to the level of one who emptily 
bragged of being so. Cyrano was so far from that, that at 
nineteen or so, in a time when most men who slung a 
sword had the (far from commercial) habit of drawing on 
sight, he won from his Gascon companions of the 
Gardes, the surname of the Intrepid. /lem, he grew 
a nose comparable to the elephant-trunk of the Hindu 
‘Gumputty,’ which he was forced to defend from give 
and rapier at point of fox. With all this it is said, by other 
authorities, that he was of the mildest and the most in- 
offensive turn, and that almost all his encounters were as 
second to some friend ; and he had many, and fast ones, 
He was a Mazarinite, and clearly he belonged for some little 
time to the delighting tribe of Cloak-and-Sworders. But 
before he was put into the Gardes, he had studied science 
under Gassendi, no less ; and when his brief military career 
came to an end, by favour of a musket-shot through the 
body at Mouzon and a sword-thrust in the neck at Arras, 
he returned—at twenty—-to physics and philosophy; 
dying fifteen years later, either of his wounds or by an 
accident, for accounts differ. During those years he 
produced a certain modicum of literature ‘of sorts,’ in 
which were scraps and passages still worthy at least of 
curiosity. 

Charles Nodier labelled him with ‘an_ intolerable 
luxuriance of invention, a fastidious abuse of wit, a hybrid 
and painful mixture of pedantry and bad taste ; all which 
betrayed an incomplete education.’ Boileau had already 
mentioned his ‘burlesque audacity’; and if it be added 
that ditch never held water flatter nor duller than 
the general totality of his ‘works, and that few better 
anodynes can be recommended—all things have their 
uses—to a sleepless pillow, you get a fair idea, not of the 
discoverer of Bohemia, but of the writer of the Comic 
Histories of the Moon and the Sun, published in 1656, the 
year after his death. It is in the first of these that 
occurs a ridiculous mad _ passage about his voyage through 
space :—‘I had attached round me a quantity of phials 
full of dew, on to which the sun bent his rays with such 
violence that the heat, which attracted the phials as it does 
the very vastest clouds, raised me so high that at length 
I found myself above the middle region . . . I broke 
several of my phials,’ and so on. This is the passage which 
is averred by some of Cyrano’s native admirers to have 
‘given the theory of balloons a century’ (really about 
a century and a half) ‘before Montgolfier.’ But it is a fact, 
all the same, that only six years ago a Parisian balloonist 
proposed to start heavily weighted with dew, which 
would act as ballast and, evaporating as the sun’s heat 
strengthened, would of itself suffice to send him up 
some three miles. The event did not come off. In 
a similar frame of mind, and by making believe very 
much, one might detect a foreshadowing of the notorious 
old Chicago pig-machine in the practice of those sports- 
men in Cyrano’s Moon, who had the ingenuity to mix 
with their powder and shot a certain composition which 
killed, plucked, roasted, and seasoned the game, all at 
once. The more aged of these Lunatics, too, quite out- 
went a modern section of our own—it is plain what sect is 
meant—for they would not even cut a cabbage, for fear of 
hurting it. Another strange habit—among the Moonrakes 
this—was to pay their tavern scores with copies of verses, 
which then became current, as paper-money, among the 
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population. Clearly Cyrano did not invent the publisher 
«at author’s risk.’ 

So far, there is not much of Gassendi’s influence, but 
it is strange enough to read elsewhere of Cyrano’s 
familiar spirit producing from his cabinet balls of dazz- 
ling light, formed of the rays of the sun deprived of their 
heat, for this is suggestive enough of the incandescent 
electric lamp. The same demon also displayed a magic 
box full of springs and complex machinery, which, when 
you pointed its index-needle to no matter what page of 
any book, at once began to give forth the sounds of the 
human voice, and read the chapter aloud. There is no 
need to indicate the pseudo-prophecy here. Again, the 
modern photographer and Dr. Bertillon’s measurements of 
prisoners have a faint counterpart in the way that every 
turnkey in Cyrano’s gaols dissected with his eye, according 
to fixed rules, each feature of a criminal’s face, so as to fix it 
firmly in his memory. There is also something very like 
the Theosophists’ ‘astral body’ in the last paragraph of 
Cyrano’s story of the Sun, where he makes the spook of Des- 
cartes reveal that,‘ There exhales from all bodies a sort of 
corporal images which float in the air; and these images 
always preserve, no matter how agitated, the form, colours, 
aud all the other accidents of the object of which they 
tell.’ But this might have been merely a confused state- 
ment of a well-known metaphysical abstraction. 

But if Cyrano were himself no matamore, there is an 
admirable specimen of the tribe in the Capitan Chateaufort 
of his comedy le Pedant Joué, which, produced as late as 
1054, was in reality a work of his teens, having been written 
to ridicule one Granger, the principal of the Beauvais 
College, where he and Moliére were at school together. 
Granger’s name was wickedly retained, and the pedantic 
fustian he talks is by no means unamusing. The rich 
peasant Gareau, too, was the first who spoke patois on the 
French stage—of course there had been jargon in some 
of the Mysteries—and the part is well-drawn and has 
fun in it. But Chateaufort, a sort of clumsier Pistol, who 
mouths and stalks and skulks and knuckles-under in very 
readable terms, is a true matamore ; and to him it was 
that Murger alluded in his ‘matamoresque tirades,.’ Plot 
and action are jejune and stiff beyond sufferance, but 
characters and dialogue are so much better than good, 
and so widely different from anything else this odd and 
almost impossible writer produced, as to suggest the theory 
—which no French historian of literature has yet stumbled 
upon—that Cyrano’s fellow-collegian, J.-B. Poquelin, had 
ahandin it. This view gains a certain force from the 
fact that, in any event, the said Poquelin had certainly a 
finger in the pie: conveying one whole scene of it, and 
part of another, into his Fourberies ‘de Scapin, including 
the famous catchword, ‘Que diable  allait-il faire dans 
cette galere?’ Had this been originally an wuvre de 
Jeunesse of Molitre’s he would have known where to go 
for it; though of course he was ever, as he calmly said 
of himself, taking ‘son bien ot il le trouvait.’ No one 
who has had the ill-placed patience to toil through 
Cyrano’s ‘comic’ stories can possibly account for his 
writing a great part of /e Pedant Joué, while the 
Young-Molitre theory removes the difficulty at once. 
The only point t hat tells slightly the other way is that 
Voltaire too saw fit to imitate the last scene of Cyrano’s 
Mort @’ Agrippine in his Brutus. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


iT HAVE acquired a very subtle understanding of 
~~ Woman, and the mistakes of my boyhood are quite 
impossible to me now. I can play upon her as upon an 
Instrument of music, and smile as I touch the keys, 
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But the smile is a little sad, fur there was a romance in 
that strange, passionate discord I made once, which is 
gone. My case is the reverse of Byron’s, who said he 
wished to love though he was no more beloved in turn: 
there are still young eyes that look wistfully on mine, but 
my love-making is over. ‘No more on me the freshness 
of the heart can fall iike dew’—how curious it all is! 
Did Nature keep pace with thought my hair would long 
ago have been grey. 

Some such mournful reflections were running in my 
head this afternoon when Hughy introduced me to his 
cousin. She seemed a mirthful, frank young creature, and 
I know how strong, often how sad, an attraction there is 
for such gay, hopeful spirits in my own world-weary 
melancholy. I thought I too would be light and gay, and 
make no sinister impression on her sunny existence. It 
was an extraordinary experience. She was quite different 
from other women, a lusus naturae. There was none of 
that charming inconsequence to which I am accustomed, 
especially in philosophical women. She was literal and 
logical. I was so absolutely unprepared for it that possibly 
I failed to show her how foolish a thing logic is in the 
face of that deeper insight which comes from _life’s 
experience. 

She began by quoting some foolish question Hughy had 
just put to her, showing the poor fellow’s complete lack 
of all reading. ‘ Ah,’ I said gaily, ‘to be in the Guards 
covers a multitude of ignorances: Hughy looks sweet in 
his tunic. You must not expect too much!’ ‘I expect, 
she answered, ‘a great deal of you, because he says 
you're very philosophical. I want so much somebody 
to explain to me this theory of ——.’ She mentioned 
some horrid German name which I confess I had never 
heard. I do not attempt to follow all the vagaries 
of modern philosophy ; there are so many things to do in 
life, and mere book-learning is so futile. I do not at all 
value my reputation for philosophy, which is surely secure 
with those who can discriminate, but I thought it a social 
duty to continue the subject this pedantic girl had chosen. 
‘Which theory?’ I asked her. She told me; there was 
nothing charming in it, and I have forgotten it now. ‘ It is 
not worth explaining,’ I said; ‘ what germ of truth there is 
in it simply amounts to the only practical outcome of all 
sound philosophy.’ ‘ What is that ?’ she asked me, smiling 
for some reason, thinking perhaps I would make some 
silly joke, as Hughy would. ‘It is, I said, folding my 
hands and speaking slowly, ‘that you must live your 
life.’ 

There was never such a literal and persistent girl. She 
caught me up at once. ‘Surely that is obvious: of course 
I must live my life.’ ‘ Obvious indeed,’ I said sadly, ‘but 
how difficult!’ ‘But what do you mean? You might as 
well say I must dine on my dinner.’ A hopeless girl, but 
I tried to make her see a minute particle of my meaning. 
‘] mean you must be free and joyous, not tyrannised over 
by foolish dogmas of altruism, but fulfilling your own 
instincts and desires.’ ‘Do just what I please? Be 
thoroughly selfish? But that wouldn't be my life. Why 
should you say that is more my life than acting naturally, 
as one is accustomed to act? One has certain inherited 
tendencies’—I smiled at the foolish catchword—‘ and 
education forms them into habits, and one’s natural 
life is to act as they direct.’ ‘Dear lady, I said, 
desperately, ‘don’t let us quarrel about it. When 
you have had my experience you will see what a beauti- 
ful thing egotism is. Then you will live your life; until 
then not.’ ‘ What do you > she began, but broke off, 
and asked, with a laugh, this utterly irrelevant question : 
‘ Do you wear a tunic too? And do you look sweet in it ?’ 
How women care for these trifles ! 
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A quite irrelevant question, but the only feminine thing 
she had said. I suppose she was posing ; but she was an 
uncomfortable girl, and I do not want to meet her again. 


NILE RESERVOIRS—II 


ERE and elsewhere it has been clearly shown how, 

with machine-like regularity, the Egyptian death- 

rate rises as the Nile falls, and vice versd. Year after year 

the same fatality occurs with undeviating constancy, till 

people have become accustomed to the summer heca- 

tomb, and it is almost impossible to get them to look 
on it as preventable. 

There is no drinking-water except what comes from the 
Nile—there are no springs, no wells, no other sources of 
supply ; and the bed of the river is a receptacle for nine- 
tenths of the refuse from seven or eight millions of people. 
This is abominable; but, as I have shown, so long as 
the current endures the general health does not suffer 
in a very marked degree: the poison is diluted, oxidised, 
swept away—what you will. At all events the evil 
effects are not salient enough to be manifest at first 
sight ; though I myself am convinced that an immense 
amount of harm follows the non-observance of an 
obvious duty. Theorists maintain that the volume of 
water is at all seasons too great for the fouling to 
produce any tangible deterioration of its quality; and 
many rely on chemical tests to support this view. Now, 
chemistry is a notable science; but for my part I do 
not believe that even the greatest proficient therein can 
distinguish potable from unpotable water by means of 
analysis. Does it not stand to reason that putrescible 
matter thrown into a river in bulk, must exercise a noxious 
effect upon the people who consume the water? Filtering 
or boiling may possibly render nugatory the ill-effects, 
though even on this point I would make reserves; but 
not one Egyptian in ten thousand ever dreams of doing 
either one or other. On the contrary, the average fellah 
prefers his Nile with as much mud in it as possible, and 
scorns it, as devoid of nourishment. when it is strained. 
Boiled water, moreover, is unpalatable; and I agree with 
the sanitary Philistines who think that it is less whole- 
some than the uncooked fluid. 

But when the current fails, and stagnation is assisted 
by the numberless dams erected for irrigation purposes, 
the quality of the water becomes deadly, and the con- 
sequences of drinking it are fatal to the unsalted 
to those, that is, who have not already survived the 
ordeal. Manifestly, therefore—as has been pointed out 
usque ad nauseam—it is amongst the little children that 
we must chiefly look for victims. The innocents are 
slaughtered, but nobody cares; and statesmen have 
been even known to say that it is better for them to 
die than to grow up into Egyptians. Apologists for 
a poisonous Nile would have us believe that an_ in- 
creased mortality among them is unavoidable in summer, 
in consequence of the great heat, the ingestion of unripe 
fruits, the ignorance of mothers, and so forth; and no 
doubt this is true, but only to a limited extent. At 
Damietta all these factors are at least as potent as else- 
where, but the infants do not die beyond measure in 
that particularly filthy town, which owes its salubrity to 
the fact that it is now the only place in Egypt where 
the summer water supply is stored at flood-time in 
Sahargs. Upto ’91, the youthful population at Rosetta 
enjoyed a like immunity for a similar reason, the general 
health being even better in that ancient town than in the 
sister port ; but a high-level canal was opened, and the 
public Sahariqs for the first time were left unfilled. 

All the proposals for creating reservoirs, by the building 
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of dams in the bed of the river, are open to the same 
objection : that the stored water would be foul. Not only 
would it be liable to contamination from constantly 
renewed supplies of filth, but also it would be impure 
and unpotable ab initio, It seems that the barriers are 
to be so constructed that the greater part of the pure 
flood from the Abyssinian mountains would be allowed 
to pass under them. According to the project, the sluices 
are not to be closed till towards the end of the season, 
when the current has spent its force, and when the feeble 
stream is maintained by water derived from the fever- 
stricken swamps of Central Africa. 

The first of the following tables, which has already 
appeared in 7’he National Observer, is necessary to the under- 
standing of the others. In dealing with Egyptian vital 
statistics, there is, of course, one initial difficulty—the 
census is utterly untrustworthy. Averages and ratios 
founded upon it are entirely without value. I have accord- 
ingly been obliged to depend on the actual numbers regis- 
tered, which I believe to be fairly accurate as far as they go. 


Tas.e 1., showing Infant Mortality in Lower Egypt, from 
26th May to 3rd August 1893 (ten weeks). 





i | ~ — f © « aA sf, 
a ~4% SCabr| SERl@ BQ, 
NAME OF Town. xs 53 eM Ess cel 
Z 7 Z 5|e°85| 5 
Mansourah . . 241 £98 353 | 708 146°4 
Mehallah . , 261 $42 319 | 72°1 122-2 
Tantah ; . 349 546 100 743 116°5 
Guiseh ; , Zi 104 125 762 Qs"4 
Benha : , 75 Q] 70 769 3: 
Cairo . 93378 | 4347 2923 | 672 86°35 
Port Said. , 177 | 207 140 67°6 70 
Four Towns : 131 195 332. 67:0 77:0 
Chibin . ; 170 183 126 68'8 741 
Alexandria’ . | 1122 | 1219 76g 68:0 O8°5 
Damanhour ; 236 925 149 66°2 63°] 
Suez and Ismailia 166 131 99 | 75°5 596 
Zagazig . ; 917 1O7 129 O5°4 504 
tosetta : , 141 lil 73 | 05% 51°7 
Damietta . ; 395 292 138 | 47:2 B40 
Total. . 7486 | 9148 6151 


1 Seven weeks only. 


In contrasting Tables I. and II, several points of 
interest are observable. Each table gives the ‘ movement 
of population’ in nineteen of the principal towns of Lower 
Egypt during two periods of ten consecutive weeks each.” 
Throughout the first series the Nile was at its lowest ; 
during the second it was rising. In both, Damietta easily 
maintains its position as the most healthy town. Rosetta, 
in spite of its canal (which only partially supersedes the 
Saharigs), comes next; and then Suez and Ismailia, taken 
together. The Jast fact is not surprising, for, irrespective 
of water-supply (which is no better than elsewhere), both 
towns are intelligently administered from a sanitary point 
of view, Ismailia especially being a model of surface clean- 
liness. Zagazig, Damanhour, Alexandria, Port Said, and 
Chibin may be grouped together in the next rank. Then 
come the four towns, Mit-Gamr, Kafr-el-Zaiat, Menouf, 
and Belbeis; and then at the foot of the list are Guiseh, 
Cairo, Benha, Tantah, Mehallah, and Mansourah, between 


2In the second series one week is omitted, as the return failed to reach 
| — ' cainickatas: Hin oie b 
me; but an additional week is included at the end, to complete the number 


for the sake of comparison. 
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Taner II., showing Infant Mortality in Lower Egypt, from 


4th August to 19th October 1893 (ten weeks ; week 


ending 31st August not included). 








Lone i wi Vy vi wi 

~¢ | gf | a Bh| SSale as yu 
NAME OF TOWN. se Be |s4a7) GS gre 
ES | A | §Q2)| 2s las oe 

z |% |e §|/8°5) 3- 

Benha . ‘ 77 79 57 | 72°1 | 740 
Guiseh 104 , 119 77 | 647 | 740 
Mansourah . 281 317 195 | O1°5 09°3 
Cairo . 3643 | 3585 | 2384 | 664 | 65-4 
Tantah ; 399 354 9924 | 63°2 | 56-1 
Mehallah 324 258 181 | 701 | 55-8 
Four Towns , 416 353 29h | O40 | 54:5 
Zagazig . 215 176 114 O47 53-0 
Alexandria . . 1895 | 1539 1004 ) 65°2 52-9 
Damanhour F 259 177 133 | 751 51°3 
Chibin , , 172 137 85 62°0 4.94 
Port Said. 251 157 107 | 681 16°3 
Rosetta ‘ 131 84 52 | O19 39°7 
Suez and Ismailia 183 110 71 | 64°4 38°7 
Damietta £52 214 105 | 49°0 23°2 

Total. . | 8782 | 7659 | 5015 — — 





Tasce III. 


Mortality in Towns 


referred to in Tables I. 


and II, shown weekly, with reference to the height 


of the Nile. 


1593. 


Week ending— 


June 1 
Ss 
» iO . 
99 
29 
July 6. , 
we 
5 20 


« BF « 
, Qh , 
; i. ae 
| Sept a 
Pr lt, 
, By 
. 28 
Oct 5 
= LZ 
‘ LO «4 
Total 


Total — Percentage Height of 
number of ,. of Deaths Nile at 
Deaths, — under Rodah, 
19 Towns. | 2 >°*! 5 years. in metres. 
870 513 58°5 13:96 
‘ 935 593 63°6 14:02 
. QO4 615 63°7 L414 
. QO5 603 66°5 14°10 
‘ 814! 530! 65°8 14-09 
O84 6085 69°6 14:07 
Q73 669 OS‘7 14°09 
1040 731 70-2 14°20 
802! 501 69:9 14°40 
7605! 585! 76°4 L405 
. Q148 O151 
887 627 706 10°34 
S70 590 O7°8 faa & 
. 820 570 69-7 17°80 
‘ No return, 
, 83- 536 64°2 18°13 
‘ 740 179 O4°7 17-98 
745 LS 1 O45 18:18 
731 kO2 63°2 18°24 
058 424 O44 18°38 
700 130 62°2 18°27 
608 104 O0"4 18°53 
; de 
° 1059 5015 _ — 


in, s —— , 
Deaths at Alexandria not shown in the returns for these three 


weeks, 


which there is little to choose as regards insalubrity. In 
the second series all the towns improve in a marked 
manner, notwithstanding the fact that it takes some 
weeks after the river commences to rise before the bad 
effects of the poisonous water wear off. During this series 
the deaths exceeded the births in three towns only, 
whereas in the first ten weeks this occurred in thirteen 
The last column in each table is 
probably the best index of salubrity, but the number of 
births at Damietta in the second period was undoubtedly 
exceptionally great. 


out of the nineteen. 


Table III. is, if possible, more instructive than the 
others, since it shows at a glance how, week by week, the 
deaths rose and rose, until at length the flood water 
came down and swept away the impurities. For three 
or four weeks after this the balance remained pretty 
stationary, but as soon as the effects of the imbibed 
poison disappeared the deaths began to diminish steadily. 
Owing to the fact that Alexandria sent in no returns during 
three weeks out of the first series, the totals needed cor- 
rection: 522should have been added to the numberof deaths 
in the nineteen towns, and 329 to the deaths under five 
years. It thus appears that during the high Nile period 
there were about éwo thousand fewer deaths than during the 
first period : a diminution equal to more than 20 percent., 
nearly fifteen hundred of the lives saved being infantile. 
This, I think, should prove pretty conclusively that low 
And 20 per cent., though 
sufficiently alarming, is not really a fair proportion: it 
must be remembered that the first three or four weeks of 


Nile water is simply poisonous. 


the second period, while the poison was still working, 
cannot fairly be used for purposes of comparison. 


GREENE Pasua, 


A RETURN VISIT 

OVERTY-STRICKEN Tom Nash’s famous tract, Pierce 
Pennilesse his Supplication to the Diuell, was sent to 

its address by a knight of the post, one of those fellows 
that would swear you anything in a law-court for twelve 
pence. In ‘a priuate Epistle to the printer,’ originally 
prefixed to its second edition (1595), Nash said: ‘If my 
leysure were such as I could wish, I might haps write the 
returne of the Knight of the Post from Hell with the 
Diuel’s answere.’ 
‘cut off in his best blooming May’; but some five years 
after his death some ‘ intimate and near companion’ of his, 
using the hint, did put forth, in 1606, The Returne of the 
Knight of the Post from Hell. It was in this same year 
also that Dekker sent out his Newes from Hell, brought by 
the Diuells Carrier, being ‘the Diuels answere to Pierce 


He never did write this, having been 


Pennylesse.’ But two years earlier, thenearly great dramatist 
Middleton, who was a great admirer of the ‘true bee’ 
Nash, had published Zhe Blacke Looke (London: printed 
by T. C, for Jeffrey Chorlton), in which 

Lucifer, in limbs of burning gold, 

Ascends this dusty theatre of the world, 
being moved with the Supplication of poor Pieree—a name 
which was rhymed to ‘ verse ’—for the purpose of making 
his (the Devil’s) last Will, wherein ‘ under the shadow of 
the devil’s legacies, or his bequeathing to villains, | 
(Thomas Middleton) strip their villanies naked, and bare 
the infectious bulks of craft, cozenage, and panderism ; 
and to spurgall such I dare, for I fear neither the ratsbane 
a. oe 


these legacies was to be ‘a standing pension to Pierce 


of a harlot nor the poniard of a villain. One of 
Pennyless.’ 

Middleton, who was play-writing with Dekker in that 
very year of 1004, clearly knew of Dekker’s forthcoming 
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booklet, for he says ‘the black Knight of the Post shortly 
returns from hell with news.’ When Lucifer ascends to 
Earth, his first sensation is a damned joy 


That heaven is hung so high, drawn up so far, 
And made so fast, nail’d up with many a star ; 


while hell’s so near as to be the very (tailor’s) shopboard 
of the earth—a terribly hard-worked quibble of those days. 
The light-burning Sergeant Lucifer, after some seventy 
lines of this verse, drops into prose, quenches his fiery 
shape, and whips into a constable’s watch-coat, or night- 
gown as he calls it; the cunningest habit that could be to 
search tipsy taverns, roosting-inns, and frothy ale-houses. 
So does he visit the rowdiest haunts of old London ; for 
Middleton’s knowledge of these, as Mr. A. H. Bullen has 
observed, was, like Sam Weller’s, extensive and peculiar. 
The watchmen, poor night-crows, with their brown Bills 
(a parallel to ‘ brown Bess, where Bess need not be bus, a 
gun, as in arquebus and blunderbuss ; and the barrel- 
varnish is still called ‘browning ’)—these night-birds up 
and follow. 

Looking up to every suspected casement, he spies in 
notorious Pict-hatch a light twinkling between hope and 
desperation, and guesses it some sleepy snuff ever and 
anon winking and nodding in the socket. The dreadful 
watchmen thunder at the door, and wake up Mistress 
Wimble-chin. Within they are confronted by a villanous 
(Middleton can’t away with the word) Lieutenant, a shark 
of gull-finches, with a head of hair like one of Lucifer’s 
own devils in Marlowe’s Doclor Faustus ; eyebrows jetting 
out like the round casement of an alderman’s dining-room ; 
crow-black muchatoes half an ell from end to other, 
whispering him in the ears of cheats and murders ; and 
a down countenance as if he would look thirty mile into 
hell. He is dressed up abominable scurvy, being apparelled 
in villanous (!) packthread, a wicked summer-suit of coarse 
hop-bags, the wings (lapels) and skirts faced with the ruins 
of dishclouts. Mistress Wimble-chin is this nobleman’s 
‘glory-fat Audrey,’ his sweet Naud, a sort of Villon’s 
Grosse Margot—‘c’est & mau chat mau rat ’—this seven 
and twenty year in fame and shame ; and the Lieutenant 
objects strongly to the disannulling of his first sleep. 
‘Can we not take our ease in our inn?’ he cries, six or 
seven years after Falstaff. The Devil comforts him, and 
the Lieutenant unbosoms his laments about the bad 
takings all the last plaguey summer (of 1603, when the 
pestilence did rage, as Dekker’s Wonderful Yeare shows 
vividly) ; wanting at last to borrow forty pence. But the 
Devil is not thus to be looted in the dark ; devil a bit will 
he seem to credit the Lieutenant’s poverty either. 

The Lieutenant then bursts into a melancholy laugh, 
which showed for all the world like a sad (Shake- 
spearean?) tragedy with a clown in it; and says that 
Pierce, who writ to the Devil for maintenance, was 
never so pennyless as he, poor Lieutenant Prigbeard. 
Whereupon the Devil, at sound of the name, demands 
the place of Pierce’s abode. ‘Who? Pierce? Honest 
Pennyless?’ cries the Lieutenant ; ‘he that writ the 
madecap’s Supplication? Why, my very next neighbour ! 
lying within three lean houses of me, at old Mistress 
Silverpin’s, the only door-keeper in Europe.’ Thither 
goes off Lucifer, stumbles up twe pairs of stairs in 
the dark, and catches in his eyes the sullen blaze of a 
melancholy lamp that burnt very tragically upon the 
narrow desk of a half bedstead. The bare privities of the 
stone wall were hid with two pieces of painted cloth, 
ragged and tottered, hanging for all the world like the 
two men in chains between Mile End and Hackney. The 
testern, or shadow over the bed, was made of four ells of 
cobwebs. In this misfortunate tiring-house lay poor 
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Pierce (that is poor Tom Nash) upon a pillow stuffed with 
horse-meat (hay ?), and upon his miserable bed’s head lay 
the old copy of his Supplication, ‘which my black Knight 
of the Post, says Lucifer, ‘conveyed to me in hell, 
Pierce is duly informed how that the Devil’s uprising is 
caused by his being moved with Pierce’s penetrable 
petition and insufferable poverty ; and that his intention 
is to make his will in his favour. 

This testament-making—long most famous in the case 
of Villon’s two—was ever a worn old resource of literaters, 
Merely to catalogue all of them were lengthy. We should 
have to start with Jean de Meung, our own ‘ Piers Plow- 
man, the Spanish Archdeacon of Toro, Eustache Des- 
champs, Jehan Regnier ; and take in on the way ‘ Pathelin,’ 
Jenin de Lesche, Jean Bouchet, ‘ Tabarin,’ and a prologue 
Not to go back to the 
fourth century Zesfamentum Porcelli, or to the Arabs 
(Abu Seid, and so on), or to the ‘ ethical wills’ long popular 
among the Jews, as Mr. J. Abrahams has shown. 


and epilogue of Glorious John’s. 


Pierre 
Gringoire’s T'estament de Lucifer was not a last will, and 
Nash’s own ‘Summer's Last Will and Testament’ was a 
comedy. Middleton’s draft deed is by no means the very 
worst of its kind; every line of it—as indeed of all this Blacie 
Booke—being stuffed of precious local touches of the time: 
In one of the legacies Lucifer makes Gregory Gauntlet> 
high thief on horseback, a keeper of Combe Park and 
Sergeant of Salisbury Plain, warden of the standing- places, 
and constable of all heaths, holes, highways, and cony- 
groves. Some of the principal cheating of the day was 
done at the very general game of bowls, and so Lucifer 
gives and bequeaths to old Bias alias Humphrey Hollow- 
bank, a true cheating bowler and lurcher, the one-half 
of all false bets, cunning hooks, subtleties, and cross-lays, 
To Francis Fingerfalse, deputy of dicing-houses, he leaves 
all cunning lifts, shifts, and couches. There are many 
more questionable legacies, and ‘lastly, not least, I give 
and bequeath to thee, Pierce Pennyless’ (7.c., Thomas Nash, 
the railer), ‘ exceeding poor scholar, that hath made clean 
shoes in both universities, and been a pitiful battler all thy 
lifetime, never passing beyond the confines of a farthing 
at the buttery-hatch, nor once munching commons but 
only on gaudy-days—-to thee I bequeath the tenth denier 
of each heigh pass, come aloft !’—the juggler’s and ape- 
ward’s cries, which had been used in the Supplication 
—and another tithe and a revenue which may be found 
by the curious seeker in the aforesaid Blacke Booke. 
‘ This said, the wind risse, the bottom of the chair flew 
out, the scrivener’ (who had been drawing the will) ‘fell 
flat on his nose, and Lucifer departed to his molten 
kingdom,’ 

‘Now, sir, what is your censure, now you have read me? 
Am I black enough, think you, dressed up in a lasting 
suit of ink?’ So Middleton winds up; and the reply is 
that the Blacke Booke, like the similar egestions of Dekker 
and Rowlands, is invaluable to the student of ‘life in 
London’ at the time; although it be of that ‘ breed of 
books’ getable (as Nash said in his preface to Sir I. 
Sidney’s As/rophel) by setting an old goose over half a 
dozen pottle-pots—a sort of brooding that ‘ fills all the 
world with the wild-fowl of good wits.’ 

Joun O'NEILL. 


‘A POOR STICK’ 


N RS. JENNINGS (or Jinnins, as the neighbours would 
4 have it) ruled absolutely at home, when she took 
so much trouble as to do anything at all there—which 
was less often than m.ght have been. As for Robert, her 
husband, he was a poor stick, said the neighbours, And 
yet he was a man with sufficient hardihood to remain a 
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non-unionist in the erectors’ shop at Maidment’s all the 
years of his service ; no mean test of a man’s fortitude and 
resolution, as many a sufferer for independent opinion 
might testify. The truth was that Bob never grew out of 
his courtship-blindness. Mrs. Jennings governed as she 
pleased, stayed out or came home as she chose, and 
cooked a dinner or didn’t, as inclination led her. Thus it 
was for ten years, during which time there were no chil- 
dren, and Bob bore all things uncomplaining ; cooking his 
own food when he found no dinner, and sewing on his own 
buttons, Then, of a sudden, children arrived, till in three 
vears there were three; and Bob Jennings had to nurse 
and to wash them as often as not. 

Mrs. Jennings at this time was what is called rather a 
fine woman ; a woman of large scale and full development ; 
whose slatternly habit left her coarse black hair to tumble 
in snake-locks about her face and shoulders half the day ; 
who, clad in half-hooked clothes, bore herself notoriously 
and unabashed in her fulness, and of whom ill things were 
said regarding the lodger. The gossips had their excuse. 
The lodger was an irregular young cabinet-maker, who lost 
quarters and halves, and whole days; who had been seen 
abroad with his landlady, what time Bob Jennings was 
putting the children to bed at home ; who on his frequent 
holidays brought in much beer which he and the woman 
shared, while Bob was at work. To carry the tale to Bob 
would have been a thankless errand, for he would have 
none of anybody’s sympithy even in regard to miseries 
plainer to his eye. But the thing got about in the work- 
shop, and there his days were made bitter. 

At home things grew worse. To return at half-past 
five and find the children still undressed, screaming, 
hungry, and dirty, was a matter of habit: to find them 
food, to wash them, to alleviate cuts and bumps sustained 
through the day of neglect, before lighting a fire and 
getting tea for himself, were matters of daily duty. ‘ Ah,’ 
le said to his sister, who came at intervals to say plain 
things about Mrs, Jennings, ‘ you shouldn’t go for to set 
aman agin ’is wife, Jin. Melier do’n’ like work, I know, 
but that’s nach’ral to ’er. She ought to married a swell 
‘stead o' me; she might ’a’ done easy if she liked, bein’ 
sich a fine gal ; but she’s good-’arted, is Melier; an’ she 
can't ’elp bein’ a bit thoughtless.” Whereat his sister 
called him a fool (it was her customary good-bye at such 
times), and took herself off. 

Bob Jennings’s intelligence was sufficient for his com- 
mon needs, but it was never a vast intelligence. Now, 
under a daily load of dull misery, even that grew cloudy, 
‘The base wit of the workshop he comprehended less and 
realised more slowly than before ; and the gaffer cursed 
him for a sleepy dolt. 

Mrs. Jennings ceased from any pretence of housewifery, 
and would sometimes sit—perchance not quite sober— 
while Bob washed the children in the evening ; opening 
her mouth only to express her contempt for Bob and _ his 
establishment, and to make him understand that she was 
sick of both. Once, exasperated by his quietness, she 
struck at him, and for a mere moment he was another 
man. ‘Don’t do that, Melier,’ he said, ‘else 1 might 
forget myself.’ His manner surprised his wife, and it was 
such that she never did do that with him again. 

So was Bob Jennings, without a friend in the world, 
except his sister, who chid him, and the children, who 
squalled at him, when his wife vanished with the lodger, 
the clock, a shade of wax flowers, Bob’s best boots (which 
fitted the lodger), and his silver watch. Bob had returned, 
as usual, to the dirt and the children, and it was only 
when he struck a light that he found that the clock was 
gone. ‘Mummy tooked ve t’ock,’ said Milly, the eldest 
child, who had followed him in from the door, and now 
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gravely observed his movements. ‘She tooked ve t’ock 
an’ went ta-ta. An’ she tooked ve fyowers.’ 

Bob lit the paraffin lamp with the green glass reservoir, 
and carried it and its evil smell about the house. Some 
things had been turned over and others had gone, plainly. 
All Melier’s clothes were gone. The lodger was not in, 
and under his bedroom window, where his box had stood, 
there was but an oblong patch of conspicuously clean wall- 
paper. In a muddle of doubt and perplexity, Bob found 
himself at the front door, staring up and down the street. 
Divers women-neighbours stood at their doors, and regarded 
him curiously; for Mrs. Webster, moralist, opposite, had 
not watched the day’s proceedings (nor those of many 
other days) for nothink (as she said), nor had she kept 
her story to herself. 

He turned back into the house, a vague notion of what 
had befallen percolating feebly through his bewilderment. 
‘1 dunno—I dunno,’ he faltered, rubbing his ear. His 
mouth was dry, and he moved his lips uneasily as he gazed 
with aimless looks about the walls and ceiling. Presently 
his eyes rested on the child, and ‘ Milly,’ he said decisively, 
‘come an’ ’ave yer face washed.’ 

He put the children to bed early, and went out. In 
the morning, when his sister came, because she had heard 
the news in common with everybody else, he had not 
returned. Bob Jennings had never lost more than two 
quarters in his life, but he was not seen at the workshop 
all this day. His sister stayed in the house, and in the 
evening, at his regular homing-time, himself appeared, 
haggard and dusty, and began preparations for washing 
the children. When he was made to understand that 
they had been already attended to, he looked doubtful 
and troubled for a moment, but presently said, ‘I ain't 
found ’er yet, Jin; I was in ’opes she might ’a’ bin back 
by this. I—lI don’t expect she'll be very long. She was 
alwis a bit larky, was Melier; but very good-’arted.’ 

His sister had prepared a strenuous lecture, with a 
theme of ‘I told you so’ ; but the man was so broken, so 
meek, and so plainly unhinged in his faculties, that the 
lecture was suppressed. Instead she gave him comfortable 
talk, and in the end made him promise to sleep that night 
and take up his customary work in the morning. 

He did these things, and could have worked placidly 
enough had he only been alone; but the tale had reached 
the workshop, and there was no lack of brutish chaff to 
disorder him, This the decenter men would have no part 
in, and even protested against; but the ili-conditioned 
kept their way, till, at the cry of ‘Bell O!’ when all 
started for dinner, one of the worst shouted the cruellest 
gibe of all. Bob Jennings turned on him and krocked 
him over a scrap-heap. 

A shout went up from the hurrying workmen, with a 
sequel of ‘ Serve ye right,’ and the fallen joker found him- 
self awkwardly confronted by the shop bruiser. But Bob 
had turned to a corner, and buried his eyes in the bend of 
his arm, while his shoulders heaved and shook. 

He slunk away home and stayed there, walking rest- 
lessly to and fro, and often peeping down the street from 
the window. When, at twilight, his sister came again, he 
had become almost cheerful, and said with some briskness, 
‘I’m agoin’ to meet ’er, Jin, at seven. I know where 
she'll be waitin’, 

He went upstairs, and after a little while came down 
again in his best black coat, carefully smoothing a tall hat 
of obsolete shape with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘I ain't 
wore it for years,’ he said. ‘I ought to ’a’ wore it—it 
might ’a’ pleased ’er. She used to say she wouldn’t walk 
with me in no other—when I used to meet ’er in the 
evenin’; at seven o’clock.’ He brushed assiduously, and 
put the hat on. ‘I’d better ’ave a shave round the 
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corner as I go along,’ he added, fingering his stubbly 
chin. 

His sister’s persuasion to remain at home he received 
as one not comprehending; but when he went she 
followed at a little distance. After his penny shave he 
made for the main road, where company-keeping couples 
walked up and down all evening. Hestopped at a church, 
and began pacing slowly to and fro before it, eagerly 
looking-out each way as he went. 

His sister watched him for nearly half an hour, and then 
went home. In two hours more she came back with her 
husband. Bob was still there, walking to and fro. 

‘’Ullo, Bob,’ said his brother-in-law ; ‘come along ‘ome 
an’ get to bed, there’s a good chap. You'll be awright in 
the mornin’.’ 

‘She ain’t turned up, Bob complained, ‘or else I’ve 
missed ’er. This is the reg’lar place—where I alwis used 

But she'll come to-morrer. She used to 
leave me in the lurch sometimes, bein’ nach’rally larky. 


to meet ’er. 


But very good-arted, mind jer; very good-’arted.’ 

She did not come the next evening, nor the next, nor 
the evening after, nor the one after that. But Bob 
Jennings, howbeit depressed and anxious, was always con- 
fident. ‘Somethink’s prevented ’er to-night,’ he would 
say, ‘but she’ll come to-morrer. . . . I'll buy a blue tie 
to-morrer—she used to like me in a blue tie. 
miss ’er to-morrer. I'll come a little earlier.’ 

So it went. The black coat grew ragged in the service, 
and hobbledehoys, finding him safe sport, smashed the 
tall hat over his eyes time after time. He wept over the 
hat, and straightened it as best he might. Was she 
coming? Night after night, and night and night. But 
to-morrow. . 


I won't 


Artuur Morrison. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SPEECH OF CHARACTERS IN FICTION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 15th January, 1894. 


S1R,—In the interesting notice of my novel Affassionata, 
contained in your issue ofthe 6th instant, you say that the story 
is well told, ‘though Selma does point her shoe-laces “ LIKE 
some gentlemen do their moustaches.”’ You do not make 
clear that this is her statement of the case, that it is a point of 
grammar belonging to the dialogue, not to the narration, and 
for which, consequently, Selma, not the writer of her story, is 
responsible. Wall you now do me the favour of opening your 
columns to the discussion of this question: should people in 
English fiction be made to speak everyday English, or should 
they be made to conform to the rules of grammar ? 

I write from a long and wide experience with girls of many 
countries, among these Selma’s country, Finland ; and my 
experience has been that those among them who speak most 
readily in whatsoever language are not those who speak most 
correctly. This does not, moreover, apply only to girls. The 
finest grammarian and one of the most eloquent of English 
women whom it has ever been my privilege to know once 
assured me that she knew that it was correct to say‘ if it be 
he,’ but that she had not the courage to use this form in society. 
She added confidentially that z# didn’t ‘do. Irishwomen are 
sticklers for grammar, and as an Irishwoman I have long 
waged war for ‘as’ versus ‘ like’ as a conjunction. Once only 
did I all but surrender, and that was when told by a clever 
woman of this country that ‘ this sticking up for ‘as’ instead ot 
‘like’ is @ man’s fad’ In view of my own strong preference for 
the correct conjunction, it was with some amusement that I saw 
myself blamed because in a speech given to one who is repre- 
sented as going against all laws J put the word ‘like’ for ‘ as,’ 
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Selma, it may be objected, is a Fiin. True; but would it not 
have been somewhat pedantic to make her guilty of—Finnish 
mistakes? Would it not, in fact, have necessitated footnote 
explanations, Finland being, as many of my reviewers have 
pointed out, almost #rra incognita in English fiction? In 
making her speak as I do, I know of course that I have not 
only some critics against me. There are novelists who when 
they place the scene of a story in France write in Franco. 
English throughout the book, and who extend this manner to 
other countries, asserting that it is unnatural to use academical 
English, and still more unnatural to use colloquial English, in 
suchacase. Did I dare argue with them,I should quote 
Shakespeare as against them, for, let him place the scene of his 
story where he will, he puts into the lips of his characters 
i-nglish in great part colloquial. 

I have written, sir, at some length on this subject, and beg 
to repeat at the end of this letter my request that you will invite 
discussion of it, for the question whether we should or should 
not use colloquial English in the dialogue of all novels written 
in English, must be of very wide interest at a time in which the 
scenes of so many English stories are laid in lands where 
English is by many not spoken at all.—I am, ete. 

ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING, 


‘THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 18th January, 1894. 


S1R,—The mistake into which S. B., in common with most 
individualists, has fallen, is that against which the whole of 
my article was directed. I tried to prove that there is no 
essential difference between protecting an individual from 
another individual, and protecting him from the accidents of 
Nature. Mr. Spencer argues that a man is bound to reap 
according to his ntness for the world, and that it is the primary 
law of ethics. Yet to protect one individual from another is 
immediately to violate that law, and to protect him for starvation 
is no greater violation. The point Ijwished to make was this : 
that State interference is in accordance with the ultimate laws 
of life. The distinction which S. B. makes is only a surface 
distinction, and cannot be made at the root of things. Having 
once started a Society and set up a Government, that Govern- 
ment must be carried to its logical end. Individualism in all 
its nakedness means the dissolution of Society and the return 
of Primitive Man. 

S. B. seems to doubt if the State could protect a man from 
his vices. But I assure him that it is done in several countries. 
For example, in one of the Australian colonies, if not more, 
publicans are not allowed to serve a notorious drunkard. The 
instance of ‘compulsory retirement at eight o’clock’ I only 
adduced as an extreme case. I cannot myself see any particular 
advantage in the habit, but am quite prepared to believe that 
circumstances might arise to render it necessary. Nor have | 
‘despised the casting vote,’ as I have said nothing about bare 
majorities or indeed majorities of any kind. For anything I 
have written to the contrary it might be necessary to have 
unanimity, or practical unanimity, ere such rules were estab- 
lished. Once more let me say that State-interference lias 
nothing necessarily to do with Democracy.—I an, etc., 

H, B, MARRIOTT WATSON. 








REVIEWS 
A POET OF PHRASES 


Poems. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. London: Elkin 


Mathews. 


Mr. Francis Thompson is a young poet of considerable 
parts, whose present danger lies in the possibility of his 
spoiling. Having recently put forth to the world a book of 
poems, modest enough in bulk, he was presently attacked by 
a most formidable conspiracy of adulation. One there was 
who would not be content without strange comparisons— 
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strange, and not scholarly—gathered from no less sacred a 
composition than the exordium of the Fourth Gospel ; another 
bespattered the unfortunate bard with handfuls of marvellous 
and fearful phrases ; the poet, it seems, was drunk on Hippo- 
crene ; by the natural agency of such a debauch he brought 
forth ‘serpent-spotted Latinisms’; he had proved himself to 
be, in a word, the ‘ courageous little rival of the morning Star’ 
More has followed since, although not perhaps in so frenzied a 
strain; the poet is a ‘greater Crashaw’ ; one of his odes is 
set upon the same height as ‘Mrs. Ann Killigrew ’; he is im- 
plored to come down from the snows among which | he 
sublimely dwells, and to become something less divine, 
something more mortal ; the Lady of Mr. Thompson's verse 
is described by this writer as something between a seraph and 
a diamond-hunter, happily the very antipodes of the Lady of 
the Poems; and, on the whole, few writers of really dis- 
tinguished quality have been iatroduced to the world under 
the shelter of such a farrayo of nonsense. 

Yet we will not despair of the future of Mr. Thompson’s 
verse, if he will sedulously look to himself and avoid the 
clamour of well-meariing enthusiasts. Contemporary journalism 
has a duty towards contemporary writers, and that duty is 
certainly not one of enthusiasm. Posterity can do all the 
superfluous gush that the right adjustment of things commands. 
For our own part, it should be ours, when it is yet possible, to 
warn, to encourage, to help by honest criticism and dignified 
appraisement rather than to judge by the purse of a publisher, 
or the mere pleasure of the stomach. If, indeed, we apprehended 
that Mr. Thompson was incapable of encouragement or of 
improvement by warning, it would be very useless for us to 
make any attempt to offer him either, since of mere publicity 
this writer has had his considerable share. But there has been 
so little judiciousness employed over the methods of that 
publicity that it really does seem worth while to turn aside 
and to offer some suggestions which the publication of Mr. 
Thompson’s poems appear to justify. 

The words which make the title of this review will find some 
indication of the point of view from which we propose to con- 
sider Mr. Thompson’s work. That work, let it be frankly 
stated, is strangely unequal in value, and unequal, curiously 
enough, precisely because of its merit when it does happen to 
be at its best. ‘That merit is one in which a peculiar nobility 
of imagination is joined to a peculiar nobility of diction. The 
consequence of this not infrequent inspiration is the desire on 
the part of the poet to sustain this level of achievement when 
the actual high touch has deserted him. For this object he is 
constrained to the use of a language stately in phrase, and 
rather exaggerated in effect which, as it were, joins the nobler 
passages from edge to edge, and very often lacks the true inner 
spirit of poetry. These weaker passages are naturally so apt 
to confuse the imagination, and do, in fact, so mock the antics 
of the genuine Muse that we can scarcely wonder that, to many 
who have not the carefulness or the desire to make any detailed 
examination, the book as a whole has proved very repellent. 
Take, in illustration, a stanza from the poem entitled ‘To the 
Dead Cardinal of Westminster :’ ‘I will not,’ he writes, 

To the new-heavened say, 
‘Spirit, thou wert fine clay :’ 
This do, 
Thy praise who knew. 


It would be easy to find many passages—we have not been 
unfair in selection—of equal ugliness and ungainliness in the 
same poem: as though, indeed, the poet, not having the facile 
command of flexible language for this exceedingly difficult 
metre, was for ever leading tight little squadrons of forlorn 
hopes against the Queen’s English, nearly always to suffer 
defeat. Yet, in the midst of this heavy search for ease, so 
beautiful and complete a thought may be found as this, wherein 
he laments the coquetry of Life with Death : 


It seemeth me too much 
I do rehearse for such 
A mean 
And single scene. 


It is the same throughout. The beauties of this verse, when 
they do appear, are so noble and so convincing that one con- 
templates with amazement the judgment which has persuaded 
the poet to put his signature to the other passages that are not 
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so inspired, Sometimes it is one half of a couplet that is beau- 
tiful when the other half is strained, affected, and confused. In 
an Elizabethan line of excelling value, noting the beauties of 
his lady’s face, he writes : 
There regent Melancholy wide controls ; 
And he follows it by so confused a picture, and so instable a 
thought as 
There Earth- and Heaven-Love play for aureoles : 


which is surely such a jumble as no _ self-respecting—or 
perhaps we should say, self-conscious—craftsman would deign 
to sign. 

If one would write of the general inspiration and thought 
that inform Mr. Thompson’s poetry, one must say that these 
are for the most part highly poetical and moving. Through all 
his grapple and strife with difficult language, the resultant 
effect of which is, as we have said, often ungainly, obscure, and, 
at times, positively ugly, one is generally constrained neverthe- 
less to the suspicion that this is the voice of a poet lusting to 
sing. And it is in his best a chievement that the suspicion 
receives confirmation. That achievement too is best, despite all 
his ambition, when he deals with simple and pictorial imagery : 

See how there 
The cowleéd light 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary-stair. 
Or again: 
I will not think thy sovereignty begun, 
But with the shepherd sun, 


That washes in the sea the stars’ gold fleeces. 


And even throughout the love-poems it is in this kind ot 
writing that he chiefly excels ; we would cite in illustration 
the lovely passage from ‘ Her Portrait,’ beginning 


Alas, and I have spoken of her Muse. 


Let him take heart, then, and sedulously pursue a path of 
most ascetic improvement. By passages in such poems as 
‘A Corymbus for Autumn’ and‘ The Hound of Heaven,’ despite 
their multitudinous faults, he proves himself to be a true poet, 
and one who should be capable of improvement. All poets 
cannot be always upon the highest altitudes of inspiration. 
Let him learn that, when he is not thus intimately touched, 
the clarification of his language is his only hope; he is far 
too constantly inclined to be content with sound and fury, 
that fill his verse with clouds when it should be clear as a 
summer’s day. A word, too, in his ear, with which we 
conclude: let him not use the Universe quite so irresponsibly 
for a playground. To toss the stars about, to swing the earth 
upon your wrist, to make a football of the planets—Mr. 
Thompson’s too customary form of athletics—are impossible 
accomplishments, that are just a little cheap. And we have 
hopes that are not cheap for his Muse’s future. 


THE BAB 


The Tiarikh-i-Jadid, or New History of Mirza’ Ali Muhammad 
The Bab. By MirzA HusSEYN of Hamadin. Translated 
from the Persian by EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B. 
Cambridge : University Press. 


Whoever takes an interest in the history and the religions of 
Western Asia is deeply indebted to Mr. Browne for this 
excellent piece of translation. As the religion of the Bab has 
had its origin among the Shiites of Persia, and Persia is the 
only Shiite kingdom in the world, it is scarce like to prove an 
important factor any otherwhere. True that it does‘ now count 
its martyrs by hundreds, and its adherents by hundreds of 
thousands ;’ but that it deserves to rank with any of those 
systems which are worthy of ‘attracting the attention and 
awakening the curiosity of every student of the Comparative 
History of Religions ’—that, we say, is questionable. 

A distinction must be drawn between the ancient faiths 
not founded upon Revelation, and the religions of those the 
Muhammadans call ‘ Peoples of the Book.’ Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims assert their founders to have been lawgivers 
and prophets directly inspired of the Most High. The 
Bab and the Beha make the same claim; and, exactly as 
Muhammad acknowledged the Divine Mission of the Jewish 
and Christian prophets—but ranked himself higher than them 
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all—so, making the same acknowledgment, they set themselves 
above the Prophet of Islam, while the Beha declares himself 
Divine, and very much higher than the older Bab. An initial 
difficulty for the purely Western student is raised by the fact 
that Mr. Browne has not explained with sufficient clear- 
ness the difference between Babis and Behiis. He holds that 
the total number of Babis in Persia is nearly one million ; but 
states that, ‘while the Behais have ever been waxing in power 
and influence from the time of the schism, so that their numbers 
now probably reach, or even exceed half a million of souls’— 
the Ezelis (who are, in fact, the only true Babis) ‘have ever 
been waning, until at the present time it is doubtful whether in 
all they amount to more than a few hundreds.’ Very good: 
bat under which King, Bezonian? Which is the true sort? 
whose the true body of doctrine? and in relation to which 
branch is the cardinal question to be debated? That question 
is twofold in kind. To begin with: Is the religion of the 
Babis worthy to rank with the great creeds of the world? 
Passing over the fact that after fifty years of growth (it was 
founded in ’44), its adherents amount to only a few hundreds of 
souls, let us see what can be adduced in proof of its Divine 
Origin. 

The Bab repeated Muhammad in acknowledging that he 
was not a worker of miracles, and that the sign (miracle) of his 
Divine Mission was the purity of his language and the grandeur 
of his subject-matter, especially in the Baydnz; and it is an 
article of belief with his followers that he often wrote a 
thousand verses of the purest Arabic in a single hour. None 
is better able to form an opinion as to the validity of such 
claims than the translator of the 7arikh-i-Jadid. And first 
as regards nobility of matter: ‘ The Doctrine of the Bab,’ says 
he, ‘fascinating as it was to Persians of a certain disposition,’ 
is yet ‘utterly unfitted for the bulk of mankind,’ and could ‘ never 
by any possibility have taken root outside Persia.’ Next, in 
respect of purity of diction: ‘The writings of Bab,’ says Mr. 
Browne, ‘ were for the most part, voluminous, hard to compre- 
hend, uncouth in style, unsystematic in arrangement ; filled 
with iterations and solecisms, and not unfrequently quite 
incoherent and unintelligible to any ordinary reader.’ Again, 
originality is surely necessary in a religion come from God ; 
but if, on the one hand, ‘The doctrines of the Bab form 
together a system bold, ovigina/, and to the Persian mind 
singularly attractive, on the other it is a fact that, ‘taken 
separately, there is hardly one of which he could claim to be the 
author, and not very many which did not remount to a remote 
antiquity.’ This may or may not be final; but beyond it is 
that dreadful business of the Succession. A chief doctrine, Mr. 
Browne says, of the Bab, ‘is that his revelation is not final ; 
that he is not the last of the Theophanies, which at longer or 
shorter intervals, shine forth in the Phenomenal world for the 
guidance of mankind ; and that after him a greater Revealer, 
whom he calls Manyudhhiruhwllah (“He Whom God Shall 
Manifest”) shall appear for the consolation of his followers.’ 
Nevertheless, a year before his martyrdom he nominated Mirza 
Yehya, a lad of nineteen, to succeed him, under the title of 
Subh-i-Ezel (the Morning of Eternity) or Hazrat-i-Ezel (His 
Holiness the Eternal). There can be no doubt of this: ‘The 
nomination was explicit and notorious,’ says Mr. Browne; 
‘and on the death of the Founder in July 1850, the youthful 
vicegerent at once received the almost unanimous recognition 
and homage of the whole Babi community.’ Now, it is not less 
plain that those who have remained faithful to His Holiness 
the Eternal are the only true Babis than that the Bab madea 
fatal mistake in his choice of a Khalif. Subh-i-Ezel, our author 
goes on to note, ‘a peace-loving, contemplative, gentle soul, 
wholly devoted to the memory of his beloved master, caring 
little for authority, and incapable of self-assertion,’ proved 
utterly lacking in the qualities that distinguish the leader among 
men; and one effect of his Khalifate was the rise of what 
should really be called the heresy of the Beha. 

For, the truth is, the Morning of Eternity, choosing the life 
contemplative, left the direction of affairs in the hands of his 
half-brother, Behau’ll4h : ‘a man of much more resolute and 
ambitious character, who became the most prominent figure 
and moving spirit of the sect.’ This dual pontificate lasted for 
some considerable time, but in the end Behau’llh tired of playing 
second fiddle ; and ‘in the summer of 1866 (most probably)’ he 
‘publicly proclaimed himself to be Him Whom God Shall 
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Manifest.’ His next proceeding was, naturally, to ‘call upon 
Subh-i-Ezel and all the Babi Churches to acknowledge his 
supreme authority, and to accept as Gods Word the revelations 
which he forthwith began to promulgate.’ These revelations he 
went on publishing ‘till his death on May 16th, 1892:’ so that 
not only did he dethrone the Bab’s elected one, but also he per- 
suaded most Babis to regard the Bab himselfas, not the Point of 
Revelation (‘a veritable manifestation of the Divine’), but a 
mere harbinger and precursor of a more Perfect Theophany. 
Accordingly, in obedience to his teaching, the Behais regard this 
usurper as the Lord Jesus Christ returned to the world, and the 
Bab himselfas a John the Baptist, a forerunner merely. To them, 
the Beha is more than a manifestation of God: heis God Him- 
self, and he sometimes takes the title of God the Father. It is 
small wonder if such Babis as recall the event ‘ cannot easily be 
induced to speak of it.’ Only once, indeed, does Mr. Browne 
remember an explicit allusion ; and then ‘I was long torn with 
doubts,’ said the speaker, ‘ which were finally removed by this 
verse, on which one day I chanced in the Beydn: “ Thou takest 
Divinity from whomsoever Thou pleasest, and givest Divinity 
to whomsoever Thou pleasest ; verily Thou art the Almighty, 
the Wise.”’ Behais have often tried to convince the present 
writer that the prophecies of the New Testament relating to the 
Second Advent of the Messiah were fulfilled in the ‘ manifesta- 
tions’ of Behau’llaih : as to whose means it is to note that chief 
among them was the assassination of the most conspicuous 
disciples of the Bab and his successor! ‘One by one,’ says 
Mr. Browne, they ‘ disappeared, most of them, as I fear cannot 
be doubted, by foul play on the part of the too zealous Behiis,’ 
Some (their names are given) were ‘stabbed or poisoned at 
Adrianople and Acre.’ Two among the ‘ Letters of the Living’ 
(cheiy names are given) were put away, ‘ the one at Tabris, the 
other at Kerbela.’ Then, the mother of the latter (Aer name is 
given also) ‘was murdered at Baghdad.’ Indeed, a certain 
Seyyid Jawwad, of Kerbela’ (who died at Kirman about ’84), 
appears to have been ‘almost the only one, with the exception 
of Ezel himself, who long survived what the Ezelis call the 
Direful Mischief.” This long list of obstacles removed will be 
held to show, we take it, that the usurper was a person of 
parts and a thorough workman. In the cas: of such an artist, 
it should be needless to add that he ruthlessly suppressed 
or garbled and ‘cooked’ the Bab’s own writings. Those 
writings—‘set forth, not in the language of the people, but 
in Arabic treatises of interminable length, at once florid and 
incorrect in style, teeming with grainmatical errors the most 
glaring, iterations the most wearisome, and words the rarest 
and most incomprehensible ’—were, indeed, conveyed by him 
to Acre, and entirely withdrawn from circulation. So that 
it is impossible for inquirers ‘even to get a glimpse of them.’ 
Such were the works and ways of Him Whom God Made 
Manifest. Such is the course of what is practically the most 
important outcome of the Bab. 

For the 7urikh-i-Jadid, it is, as Mr. Browne remarks, the 
work of a Behai, though it ends with the martyrdom of the Bab 
Like all Persian histories, it abounds in stories of the marvels 
of valour achieved by its heroes. These it sets forth with a 
view to proving that the leading warriors of the army of the 
Bab were gifted from the Most High, and that here is proof 
of the Divine Mission. Tor even the miracles set down are 
only a very small part of those God wrought on the Bab’s 
behalf. But it is told that often, in the very instant of triumph, 
it was revealed to his warriors that the hour of martyr- 
dom had struck for them: when, says Mr. Browne, they 
showed themselves ‘ready and eager to meet death in its 
most terrible forms, not by scores, but by hundreds.’ But, the 
fact is, this enthusiasm is a myth. It is true enough that if 
all those who suffered tortures and death for their devotion to 
the Bab and the Beha can be called martyrs, then the faith 
does actually ‘count its martyrs by hundreds. But very 
many of these ‘martyrs’ were put to death by the Shah, and 
by his son, the Prince Governor of Ispahan (as he told the 
present writer), not at all on religious grounds, but as rebels 
against the Government, who, once they were arrested, had no 
choice but to die. Again, there appears no single instance 
in which a Behai has courted martyrdom by a public con- 
fession of faith ; for these sectaries, as commanded by their 
Prophet, most systematically deny their belief, and feign them- 
selves Muhammadans, The writer of this article lived in 
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acquaintanceship or in friendship with great numbers of them 
full twenty years; he was able to feed some hundreds 
during the famine of ’71-’72; he has often helped to stay the 
persecution of Behais and Ezelis in Ispahan. But he knows 
not one who would openly profess his faith in the Bab or 
the Beha; nor has he ever so far prevailed with either 
Babi or Behai as to get possession of a Sacred Book except 
on payment of an exorbitant price. For the rest, Behaism 
is an important factor in Persian history. The Behais are 
very well disposed towards Christians ; are concerned for the 
education of their children ; and are keen for all such civilising 
influences as are denied to orthodox Shiites by the intolerant 
ignorance of their Mullas—whose influence, it is to note, they 
have sensibly diminished. 


A PARCEL OF PLAYS 
Count Julian: A Spanish Tragedy. By JULIAN STURGIS. 
London : Murray. 
Humours of the Court: A Comedy in Three Acts. By ROBERT 
BRIDGES. London: Bell. 
Madonna Pia, and other Dramas. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
kK.C.B. London : Blackwood. 


A kind of hope—sickly indeed as a plant reared in a cellar, 
but still hope for all that— flutters the pulses of a lover of drama 
who is confronted with three solid volumes of play-books. 
Each book bears the name of an author who has earned a kind 
of distinction, creditable or other, in his own business in 
life—a business which in no case is the writing of plays. 
Irrepressible hope spurs at the reader’s patience. Who knows, 
it seems to whisper, alluring as the song of the sea-witches, 
who knows, some one of those three volumes that lie before 
you may contain a masterpiece, or, even if no masterpiece, at 
least a tolerable, creditable, readable, actable play, a thing with 
some life and blood, and passion and observation in it, some- 
thing, anything that will reward the pains of cutting the pages 
and scrutinising the scenes. You may at least be lucky 
enough to discover something better than the ruck of rubbish 
which composes the major part—in a proportion of something 
like ninety-nine per cent.—of what humorists are pleased to 
call the British Drama of the nineteenth century. 

Stirred by the juggling spirit, the adventurer takes up the 
first volume, which ha»pens to be the Count Julian of Mr. 
Julian Sturgis. The assurance on the title-page that it is ‘A 
Spanish Tragedy’ does not cheer. It suggests affectation, 
imitation, unreality, and it is a truthful bush. ‘I should like,’ 
Mr. Sturgis writes, ‘to say that this play was written to b: 
played, and not to be published. I would rather hear it roared in 
a barn than see it brought out by a great house in this agreeable 
shape.” Very likely he would, but the plazue of it is that his 
piece does not deserve to be roared ina barn. It is nota real 
play at all: it is a sham play, smothered in affectations, weakly 
conceived and weakly executed, without a new idea, without a 
new figure, almost without a new phrase. All these defects 
have been shared by other plays which have enjoyed long runs 
—or short runse—at leading theatres. A play may be a bad 
play, and yet be found delectable by Mr. Irving and by Mr. 
Tree. The wonder rather is, not that no manager was found 
willing to perform Mr. Julian Sturgis’s play, but that Mr. Sturgis 
should have thought it worth performing. The story of Julian 
the Renegade and of Roderick the last of the Goths, offers 
possibilities for a stage play, but Mr. Sturgis has not seen them. 
A subject which, above all, calls for bold, straightforward treat- 
ment he approaches in a spirit of complaisant imitation. The 
curse of Elizabethanism is upon him, and his Moors and 
Spaniards, men and women, talk a jargon that vexes the 
reader’s stomach at the very outset. Patience chafes at such 
phrases as the ‘By Her’cles might,’ ‘’Tis true i’ faith, and 
‘Sleep safe o’ nights,’ which sprinkle the first page, and promise 
an exasperation that is liberally fulfilled. This kind of speech 
has nothing in common with a literary foppishness that searches 
for rare and choice archaisms, that delights in the unexpected 
and the unfamiliar word. ‘These phrases are, on the contrary, 
as commonplace as the tags and snippets of the poorest jour- 
nalism, and they give to the work they disfigure an air, not of 
solicitude but, of a wanton slovenliness. Mr. Sturgis can write, 
and does write in this very volume, enough honest prose and 
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graceful verse to make such easy falsenes3 the tore regrettable, 
Unhappily, the play itse!f does no: redzem the defects of its 
equipment. The mighty figures, the stormy passions, the clash 
of creeds and races are not as yet themes for an author of 
delicate drawing-room comediettas. His figures are shadows 
in a shadow-land, and their voices are as faint and distant as 
the voices of the thin shades. 

Yet there is no advantage in turning from Count Julian to 
Humours of the Court. Mr. Bridges is known, chiefly to the 
curious, as the agreeable poet of a lettered ease whose reflective 
verses charm a slender company. But their self-conscious 
grace has not the stuff in it of which good comedy is fashioned. 
Humours of the Court is not entertaining. Suggested to Mr. 
Bridges by his study of two Spanish plays, the E/ Secreto a 
Voces of Calderon and the E/ Perro del Hortelano of Lope de 
Vega, the outcome of the suggestion is a frigid formal piece of 
work which seeks and fails to be quaint and gracious, which 
should be, and is not, a summer tale of slender intrigues and 
dainty passions and music and faint mirth and courtly gardens 
and moonlit enterprises. Either of the Spanish plays is 
infinitely better reading than Mr. Bridge’s contamination, and 
as for acting, fancy boggles at the thought of a representation 
of Humours of the Court upon any stage. Mr. Bridges boasts 
that his language is his own and no translation. Unhappily he 
is not over fortunate in his language. The elegancies of his 
other verses are seldom apparent here. It is scarcely possible 
to protest too strongly against such phrases as ‘the Muse’s 
Matinée’ and ‘our matinée, which Mr. Bridges puts into the 
mouth of his Diana. Even if Mr. Bridges were to show pre- 
cedent for the term it would not justify him, for the inevitable 
associations with this scarcely acclimatised phrase make it most 
unfitting for a poetic comedy. 

Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. Against the 
demerits of Madonna Pia, Count Julian and Humours of the 
Court stick fiery off indeed. Sir Theodore Martin’s tragedy is 
as unactable as it is uninteresting, and its verse is as blank as 
Sir Tor’s shield. It is perhaps a kind of triumph to have made 
so tame a thing of the grim legend of La Pia, but no other and 
less dubious approval can be vouchsafed to it. The weakness 
of the matter is repeated in the weakness of the words; the 
mechanism has no vigour, the phraseology no warmth ; the 
vocabulary is neither rich nor choice. No pulse of passion 
flutters the commonplace flow of facile words and smooth-worn 
images ; what should be a picture of feud and fury, of un- 
appeasable love and ravening jealousy, aching with colour and 
splendid with swords, is as nerveless and sapless as a report of 
a suburban picnic. It is not Italianated ; a theme that would have 
been worthy of Webster is not handled even with the energy of 
Nat Lee ; the thing is as tasteless as would be some Tuscan 
chronicle written in meridian blood and blotted with meridian 
tears whichhas been translated and amended for the Bibliotheque 
Rose. Some other translations written in the same weak, fluent 
verse complete a very useless volume. Witha few words in the 
prefatory note to one of these we are able to agree cordially. 
‘It is a matter of lasting regret that when Coleridge translated 
the second and third parts of Schiller’s Trilogy on the story 
of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, he did not also translate 
the first part to which Schiller attached importance as an 
essential prelude to the other two.’ Sir Theodore Martin’s 
version of Wallenstetn’s Lager only serves to deepen this 
regret. 


THE LATTER-DAY HIGHLANDER 


Glimpses of Church and Social Life in the Highlands in Olden 
Times. By ALEXANDER MACPHERSON, F.S.A. Scot. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


The remote past is not altogether neglected in this entertaining 
and useful book, but its chief interest for most readers will pro- 
bably be found in its sketch of the Highlander in course of trans- 
formation into the commonplace citizen and crofter we know. 
It is not inaptly described by its author as ‘a compilation or 
omnium gatherum of old folk-lore, and odds and ends gleaned 
from reliable sources, connected chiefly with the lordship of 
Badenoch in the central Highlands.’ No region presents a 
better combination of the various characteristic features of 
Highland scenery than this extensive district—the old lordship 
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of the Comyns and the ancient home of the clan Chattan, the 
chieftaincy of which is a point in debate between the Mac- 
intoshes and Macphersons—while its central position, out of 
immediate contact with the Sassenach, has helped to preserve 
among its people an exceptionally strong flavour of the past. 
For long centuries beliefs and practices, essentially pagan, 
survived in the Highlands alongside the observances of 
Christianity ; and even yet the fierce and vehement bigotry of 
the Highland crofter, his desperate attachment to the letter 
of ancient observances and doctrines, is in essence rather 
pagan than Christian. 

Curiously enough, in this very paganism the Reformed 
Kirk ultimately found a soil congenial to a Puritanism 
more intense, more dismal, and more persistent than any 
variety of the scourge in the Lowlands or in England. In 
no other district was the sway of the Kirk over body and 
soul so absolute as here. No stranger was allowed to enter a 
parish without a testimonial from a Kirk session; and although 
the Kirk—notwithstanding the Act of Parliament requiring all 
persons to partake of the Sacrament once a year on penalty of 
a heavy fine—was never able to conquer the Highlander’s 
superstitious shrinking from the ordinance, yet nowhere was 
the scrutiny of manners and morals by the Session more minute 
and incessant, or the letter of Sabbath observance insisted on 
with more irrational severity. Thus, for baking on Sunday ‘a 
little bannock for an herd who was to go off early next morning,’ 
Anne Macpherson receives ‘a sharp sessional rebuke with 
certification’; and even ‘a son of the Parson,’ constrained 
on his winter way home from Moray, to arrive at his own 
home on Sunday with a bag of malt at his saddle-bow, is 
found guilty of ‘not keeping the whole Sabbath day holy’ and 
is ‘ appointed to satisfy discipline.’ 

One of the peculiarities of the Highland Kirk has 
been the extraordinary influence wielded by certain lay 
religious leaders known as ‘the Men,’ possibly a_ relic 
of some ancient pagan order. Their authority has often 
rivalled, if not exceeded, that of the minister, and this appa- 
rently because of their power of appeal to the superstitious—or 
pagan—element in the Highlander’s religious creed. Not 
much more than a hundred years ago one of the principal 
‘Men’ in the parish of Farr, who had wound himself up to such 
a pitch of religious sensibility that he was transformed into God 
the Father, would but for rescue have succeeded in an assembly 
of excited fanatics in effecting the willing sacrifice to Him by a 
father, in the character of Abraham, of his only son, in the 
character of Isaac ; and although his delusion was exceptional 
and extreme, many others cherished by the Men were and are 
quite as intrinsically irrational. As may be supposed, the semi- 
religious superstitions of the Highlander far outvied those of 
his Lowland brother in fantastic vigour; and the weird horror 
of the story of the famous witch of Laggan—carried at last to 
hell at the Devil’s saddle-bow ‘with one dog fixed at her 
breast and the other at her thigh ’—is unsurpassed, perhaps, 
in the world’s literature. 

In addition to his chapters on church life, the author tells you 
much relating to the social life of the Highlander and to various 
Badenoch notabilities. Especially interesting are his sketches of 
the late chief of the Macphersons, Ewen Macpherson of Cluny 
(d. 85), called the last of the ‘ old patriarchal Highland chiefs’ ; 
of Jean Maxwell the Duchess of Gordon, who, while a young 
girl, might have been seen most forenoons in the High Street 
of Edinburgh ‘riding upon a sow which Miss Elphinstone 
thumped heartily behind with a stick,’ whose beauty earned 
her the name of the ‘ Flower of Galloway,’ and with whom there 
is associated a love-story of specially pathetic interest ; of 
Lachlan Macpherson of Nuide, whose love for his wife was so 
superior, not merely to the experiences of marriage,}but to the 
decrees of death, that his ghost was accustomed to make nightly 
visits to her grave on the other side of the same cemetery from 
his own; of Captain Macpherson, the famous black officer 
killed in the Gaick catastrophe of 1800; and of many others 
whose memory tradition still keeps green. He deals, too, with 
a host of topics on which it is here impossible to touch, and 
while he ‘makes no claims to learned or original research,’ his 
book is here commended, if only as a collection of interesting 
memorabilia relating to Badenoch and the Macphersons in 
particular and in some small degree to the Highlands in 
general. 
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A LESSER HASTINGS 


History of Trinidad. Vol.i. By L. M. FRASER. London: 
Simpkin. 

This first instalment, bulky though it is, may be welcomed as 
an adequate account of a most interesting colony. We wrested 
Trinidad from the Spaniard, but we found the white population 
to be chiefly French. The anomaly traces to the circumstance 
that Their Most Christian Majesties left the island about 
derelict, beyond creating a crude municipality termed the 
Cabildo, until Rome de St.-Laurent, a planter of Grenada. 
submitted a scheme of settlement to the Court of Madrid. As 
revised in the Cedula, or royal edict, the plan reeks of paternal 
minuteness ; still St.-Laurent persuaded Frenchmen of good 
family to take up estates, and the Revolution caused a similar 
influx, more especially after incapable Commissioners and a 
negro rebellion had plunged San Domingo and Martinique into 
anarchy. ‘These upheavals, unhappily, produced a Republican 
immigration as well, and the Governor, Don José Chacon, with 
his eighty soldiers, was powerless before the new and undesirable 
element. There followed Captain Vaughan’s most irregular 
landing ‘to chastise the rascally Frenchmen who had mal- 
treated his officers and men,’ which undoubtedly constituted a 
violation of Spanish neutrality, though the provocation offered 
Was extreme. 

The capture of Trinidad by Sir Ralph Abercromby and 
Admiral Harvey, on the declaration of war against England by 
Charles I\., scarce formed a notable achievement. They put 


ashore over 7500 men; Chacon could oppose but 500 
regulars, since his militia disappeared into the woods. Accord- 
ingly, he had no choice but to close with the offer of an 
honourable capitulation, and his subsequent punishment—exile 
and destitution—is a characteristic instance of bourbon ingrati- 
tude. Nor can it be denied that the first British Governor, 
Sir Thomas Picton, merited better treatment from his country- 
men than fell to his lot. Atleast he displayed most praise- 
worthy vigour at the outset by bundling out Revolutionary 
firebrands, by suppressing privateering, and by enrolling a 
trustworthy militia. Possibly his retaliation upon the Spanish 
projects to retake the Island, the instigation (namely) of the 
people of Venezuela to revolt and contraband may have beena 
trifie rash. Still his design to draw South American commerce 
down the Orinoco proves aptitude for administration, and how 
to withhold admiration from that famous letter to the Governor- 
General of Caracas? ‘ Your Excellency,’ it runs, ‘has highly 
flattered my vanity by the very handsome value which you 
have been pleased to fix upon my head. Twenty thousand 
dollars is an offer which would not discredit your Royal 
master’s munificence! As the trifle has had the good fortune 
to commend itself to your Excellency’s attention, come and take 
it” Again, Picton’s worst enemies (and he had many) couldnot 
gainsay that, under his rule, Trinidad showed a most wonder- 
ful increase both of population and trade, while an empty 
treasury was filled to overflowing. His inexpiable offence con- 
sisted in associating with respectable Frenchmen and Spaniards 
rather than with the newly arrived Britons—‘ scape-hemps 
who would disgrace, if possible, the soil of America 
or Botany Bay,’ as McCallum, his bitterest critic, allows— 
and in resisting all efforts to modify the Cedula. Hence a 
violent outcry arose which echoed in London, with the result 
that the Government was placed in commission with Colonel 
Fullarton to play the Sir Philip Francis to Picton’s Hastings. 
In the embroilments that ensued, Picton’s hot temper occa- 
sionally led him into mistakes (he apologised for his ‘high tone 
of voice’ in Mrs. Fullarton’s verandah) ; but he was backed by 
the Cabildo and the old colonists. Driven to resign, he gained 
no rest in England from his rival’s relentless animosity, and the 
case of Luisa Calderon was brought before the King’s Bench. 
‘That interesting young dady’—to quote one of Picton’s inimit- 
able epistles—was ‘a common mulatto girl, of the vilest class 
and most corrupt morals, who, living in the confidence and 
under the protection of an industrious tradesman, formed an 
illicit connection with a negro, who robbed him, with her 
concurrence, of the whole earnings of a life of industrious 
parsimony.’ No doubt Picton ordered her to be picketed when 
she refused to confess ; but so the Spanish law enjoined. And 
barbarous though the sentence may have been, there is obvious 
virtue in Picton’s argument that, had Luisa Calderon been tried 
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in England, she would assuredly have been hanged. The jury, 
confused by the mendacious statement of one Pedro Vargas 
that the Spanish law did not obtain in the Island, returned a 
verdict of guilty, but the Privy Council held the ex-Governor 
blameless. His tremendous appeal to Sir Samuel Hood, the 
third Commissioner, in which he discourses at large on ‘the 
canting hypocrisy of pretended philanthropists, is unmistakably 
that of an honest man. More, he devoted the 44000 collected 
in the Colony for his defence to the relief of the sufferers from 
the fire that destroyed Port-of-Spain. 

Fullarton’s incompetence rendered Trinidad well-nigh bank- 
rupt, and the refusal of the British Government to permit 
commercial intercourse with the United States inflicted con- 
siderable hardship on the sugar industry. Besides the bicker- 
ings between the French and English factions continued, and 
the hubbub was prodigious when Chief Justice Smith identified 
himself with the former, and the Governor, General Hislop, 
with the latter. The quarrel makes all the more amusing read- 
ing because the disputants conclude their most violent counter- 
blasts, in the Spanish manner, with ‘God grant your honour 
many years.’ The English party clamoured for a constitution 
until Lord Liverpool urged, in an able despatch, the hetero- 
geneous elements of the European population and the large 
number of free blacks as insuperable obstacles. Even more 
formidable were the slaves who, in 1508, formed a conspiracy 
‘to grind the white men in Mr. Stead’s new windmill, and to 
cast lots for the white ladies.’ They were enrolled in regiments 
with King and ©ueen, Dauphin and Dauphiness, and Grand 
Judge. The last administered a parody of the Sacrament with 
the exhortation: ‘Sonmgé pain sautes ka mangé Cest viande 
bekés di vin 2autées ka boud Cest sang beké? (* Remember, the 
bread you eat is white man’s flesh; the wine you drink is white 
man’s blood.’) However, Hislop anticipated and in some re- 
spects excelled Governor Eyre by beheading three, by depriving 
others of their ears, and then flogging them until the doctor 
cried enough. Thereby*he may have angered the Saints, but he 
saved the colony, and, as the Rev. Mr. Clapham doubtless re- 
marked in his ‘appropriate’ sermon, St. Domingo stood for a 
warning. Mr. Fraser halts at 1813, but we hope that he will 
soon resume his story with Woodford’s Governorship. 


EARLY PRINTING 


Printers’ Marks: A Chapter in the History of Typography. 
By W. Roberts, Editor of Zhe Hookworm. London: bell, 

Early Illustrated Books. By A. W. POLLARD. ‘ Books about 
Books’ Series. London: Kegan Paul. 


Mr. Roberts has brought together some two hundred and 
thirty ‘ trade-marks’ of the early printers, with those of some 
thirty moderns. It is the old ones which chiefly concern us. 
Many present-day examples are good; but, measured by 
intrinsic interest as well as by time, there is a great gulf tixed 
between the early printer’s trade-mark—which was almost 
universal—and its modern and occasional representative. To 
consider the quaint and not seldom beautiful design, and read 
the accompanying legend, is to feel that the old marks were no 
haphazard work, but had their relation to the periods whereon 
they grew, to the characters and proclivities of the men that 
used them. But to enforce this revelation one should combine 
the happiest insight with a vast bibliographical knowledge ; 
and such thanks as are due to Mr. Roberts must be somewhat 
largely qualified. He describes his book as ‘A Chapter in 
the History of ‘Typography, but it is not a ‘history’ of 
printers’ marks. Rather is it a collection of such marks, 
tempered with description and a commentary not always 
relevant. It would have better profited the student had Mr. 
Roberts been content with compiling a ca/alogue raisonné, even 
within the limits to which he was doubtless obliged to restrict 
himself for in this way he would have saved all that is of 
essential value, while he might perchance have avoided the 
achievement of much repetition, many superiluous comments, 
and a large number of mistakes—typographical in kind, yet 
not all to be counted against the printer. 

Mr. Roberts’s repetitions are chiefly found in his notices of 
Galhot du Pré (pp. 5, 109), Hoernen (pp. 24, 159), Vérard (pp. 
21, 102), Gryphius (pp. 6, 36, 136), Apiarius (pp. 7, 148), Knob- 
lauch (pp. 17, 9!, 142). He holds that ‘under the circum- 
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stances’ the employment by Gryphius of a griffin ‘is perhaps 
permissible,’ though he thinks it an ugly design. He is harder 
upon the printers who used a unicorn, and that ‘ equally fantastic 
vagary of the imagination,’ a mermaid. As to the employment 
of the Cross, whose presence, he says, ‘may be taken as indi- 
cating a deference and a submission to, as well as a respect for, 
the Christian religion,’ he remarks that ‘ tradition is proverbially 
difficult to eradicate,’ and, further, that ‘the invention of 
printing and the gradual enlightenment of mankind did much 
in reducing these legends into their proper place.’ For himself, 
he has no tincture of irreverence; and in connection with 
punning devices, he observes that ‘ before the beginning of the 
fifteenth (?sixteenth) century a picture of St. Anthony was 
boldly, not to say irreverently, used by Antoine Caillaut, Paris.° 
Surely it would be better to accept our legacy more graciously ? 
Surely we might let Johann Knoblauch of Strassburg use his 
own garlic as a trade-mark without characterising the act as ‘a 
somewhat atrocious pun on the owner’s name?’ 

Yet, allowing for these imperfections, the book may still serve 
as an introduction 77 usum juvenum toa fascinating subject ; and 
on that ground it is the more to be regretted that Mr. Roberts 
should have fallen upon the use of varying forms of the same 
proper name. Thus we have Mainz and Mayence; Delf, Delft, 
and even Deft; Regiomontanus and John de Monteregio ; 
Dionysius Bertochus and Dionysius de Bertochus (on the same 
page!) Further, you get ‘ pinque’ for ‘ pingue’ (p. 10), ‘manum’ 
for ‘manuum’ (p. 14), ‘magistratum’ for magistratuum’ (p. 198), 
‘meissionis for ‘messionis’ (p. 129). The native name of 
Oporinus (p. 37) is printed ‘ Herlist’ instead of ‘Herbst,’ while 
the appearance (p. 217) of ‘the brothers Paulus and Antonium 
Meietos’ makes one more than suspicious, however slight 
one’s leaven of suspicion, of ‘ Aretini’s Historie Florentine,’ 
*Anshelmi badensis,’ and other names with riotous case-end- 
ings. * Frankfort-an-Oder’ for ‘ Frankfurt-an-der-Oder’ belongs 


to the same family, and the joint-author of the Annals of 


Scottish Printing spells his name ‘Edmond, not ‘ Edmonds.’ 
It may be that orthography is an overrated virtue, but it was 
surely worth practising with a certain flagrancy (so to speak) in 
a book which claims to be a contribution to the history of 
printing. 

A scholarly and yet most entertaining book, the new member 
in Mr. Pollard’s excellent series is the proper supplement to 
the Zarly Printed Looks of Mr. Gordon Duff, and the author 
may be congratulated upon his attempt to set forth clearly the 
tangible results of that necessary competition which, in the 
childhood of printing, existed between the Maker of the 
Manuscript and the Maker of the Book. The most conspicuous 
fact about the earliest printed books is their extraordinary com- 
pleteness: the thing sprang instantly to its zenith, full panoplied 
with perfection. Nor is the reason far to seek. At the end 
of the fifteenth century the art of the Scriptorium, if not at its 
supreme point, was nevertheless extremely beautiful and distinc- 
tive; and it was amatter of absolute necessity, if the pioneers 
of the new {craft were to make any impression upon their age, 
that they should excel, or at least should equal, the handiwork 
of the scribes and illuminators who enjoyed a monopoly of book- 
making. In his first period the printer was content to struggle 
for supremacy with the scribe alone ; and no one who has seen 
any of the really great work he did in Germany can doubt that 
he held his own. But the letterpress (if we may use a modern 
term) was perhaps the least important part of those manuscripts 
with which he had to compete. It was quite other with the 
mechanical multiplication of rubrics and initials ; and though 
Peter Schcetfer and Fust produced the great Maintz Psalter of 
1457 with printed rubrics and some two hundred and eighty 
smaller initials in blue and red, it remained a splendid experi- 
ment, which few of their fellow-craftsmen dared repeat. Such 
additions continued to be made by hand; and some books 
have blanks at the beginning for illumination, blanks for initial 
letters, and blanks for chapter headings. The filling-up of 
these blanks was still assigned to the illuminators, and Mr. 
Pollard’s task has been, as he expresses it, ‘to trace the history 
of the emancipation of the printer from his dependence on 
hand-work for the completion of his books.’ 

Almost the first part of the printed book to be decorated was 
the colophon, or crowning paragraph, which set forth the in- 
formation the moderns usually reserve for the title-page. ‘This 
was frequently printed in red, and adorned with the printer's 
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badge or device, as was the case with Scheeffer’s Bible of 1462. 
Next came the woodcut illustrations first employed in 1461 by 
A. Pfister ; and this was followed by the introduction of the title 
page, attributed to Arnold ther Hoernen of Cologne, who was 
responsible for the first use of head-lines and of pagination. 
It was but natural that Germany should be the fatherland 
of the illustrated book, and Augsburg, the centre of card- 
making and wood-engraving, its chief cradle. Indeed, so 
jealous were the burghers of this august city of their privileges, 
that when, in 1471, the great Zainer craved admission to their 
circle, they not only opposed him, but demanded that he should 
be forbidden to print woodcuts in his books. Zainer won his case, 
however, and was the first of a long line of printer-engravers ; 
so that Ulm and Nuremberg and Strassburg and Basle and other 
cities are soon foundto be rivalsof Augsburg. The chief charac- 
teristic and charm of these men’s work lay in the fact that it was 
carried out under their own direction, each of them having a staff 
of wood-cutters attached to his press. The cuts themselves 
were rude in execution and simple in design; but they were in 
keeping with the text, and they were singularly original and 
naive. Of course, the tendency to bring in work from outside 
grew apace ; and after 1500 the divorce between the trades of 
printer and illustrator was complete. Its results were most 
lamentable. The best known early illustrated book is 7he 
Nuremberg Chronicle, printed by Anton Koburger in 1493, 
the illustrations of which were designed by Michael Wohlge- 
muth. It isa veritable #agnum opus, of some three hundred 
pages, sixty-five lines long. None has recorded the number of 
its illustrations, but its chief features were the portraits and the 
maps, the former purely imaginary and the latter highly 
speculative. No archeologist would be wholly satisfied with 
the ‘ Ninive,’ and the late Dr. Schliemann might have raised 
objections to the ‘Troy;’ but the German and the nearer 
European cities lay in a less romantic atmosphere, and they are 
at least interesting. After Wohlgemuth comes Albrecht Diirer, 
and later Burgkmair (that prince of pageantry), and Lucas 
Cranach, who in 1521 ‘ produced a Passional Christi und Anti- 
Christi, which set forth page by page the sufferings of Christ in 
contrast with the luxury and arrogance of the Pope. But 
gradually the high standard of the German printers fell, and, 
with Holbein’s help, the men of Basle and Zurich took their 
place. In Italy, itis to be noted, the most interesting feature of 
book decoration was the printer’s device, of which Mr. Pollard 
gives several illustrations. In the most of them the ground is 
black, with a simple design (generally including a cross and a 
circle) outlined in white. They are very much like the book- 
plates designed by the reflected originality of nineteenth cen- 
tury book-platers—‘ only more so !’ 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Thomas Terrell styles his heroine A Woman of Heart 
‘London : Ward and Downey), though it is difficult to under- 
stand precisely what he means. Miss Ruth Elliott was a 
beauteous Jrima donna of misty antecedents, with a tangible 
brougham and an eligible villa in St. John’s Wood. Mr. John 
Armitage was a rising M.P. who had reached thirty-seven 
unscathed. He met her at a dress rehearsal, and she talked 
of goodness, purity, and art ; then said good-bye in a tone 
which made him understand he would be a welcome visitor. 
Calling next morning, Mr. Armitage found Ruth dancing, with 
her hair in wild profusion over her shoulders. Convinced, 
apparently by her converse, the situation of her little place, and 
her dishevelled appearance, of her fitness to adorn his home, 
he instantly offered his hand ; and a week later they were wed, 
though he had but three thousand a year, and she was 
innocent of economy. Two years afterwards John’s passion, 
which had come as a spate, had dwindled to a summer 
rivulet, while Ruth’s from small beginnings had grown into 
a torrent which could have end only in the ocean of 
Eternity. And one day, after John had ordered away 
the roses she had placed on his writing-table, had _pro- 
nounced her new dance merely ‘pretty,’ and had refused to 
accompany her to the theatre, this woman of heart packed her 
jewels in a handbag, and betook herself to the arms of Bob, a 
former lover. Unfortunately, she arrived at the moment he 
had arranged to shoot himself ; and she and her husband—who 
had followed her—entered the sitting-room by separate doors 
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to find him dead. Each suspected the other of murder, and 
when the M.P. was sentenced to death, his wife accused herself 
of the crime to save his neck. Mr. Terrell fails to show his 
heroine as other than a vain, selfish woman, whose nature is 
foreign to self-abnegation. But while the development of 
character is unconvincing, the narrative lacks not smartness, 
and the author may be congratulated on his money-lender, who 
is assuredly both villainous and up-to-date. 

The anonymous person who translates Mimi’s Marriage 
(London : Unwin) from the Russian of ‘ V. Mikoulitch,’ tells us 
that it is ‘quite a new departure in Russian literature,’ and 
that ‘Count Tolstoi himself was pleased to admire the work.’ 
The latter assertion will surprise no one who has read it, for 
it is liberally peppered with laudazions of that great novelist 
but very absurd person, in the almost blasphemous style 
which is so common among his orthodox admirers. As regards 
the new departure, the phrase probably means that the story 
reads less than stories translated from the Russian generally do 
as if it were being told by a little child to a child still smaller 
than itself. Nothing could be simpler, or in one sense more 
universally attractive, than the scheme of the book. Mimi, a 
pretty young woman and a fool, married a tiresome elderly man 
for an establishment, and presently was bored almost to death, 
She went upon an expedition to some watering-places in the 
Caucasus, and there encountered Valerian, a good-looking, 
but extremely commonplace and also rather tiresome cad. After 
flirting with her for a month he seduced her, and then, after 
entertaining her clandestinely in his rooms for a few weeks 
more uatil the end of their holidays, gently indicated that he 
did not propose to play any more, and sent her back to her 
husband. That is all, and though the story is told in consider- 
able detail it does not contain any touch of devotion, peril, 
contlict of motives, greatness of passion, or anything else that 
is in any degree romantic, or calculated to appeal to the finer 
feelings of mankind. It is done with a good deal of fidelity to 
a phase of human nature that is far from uncommon, but not 
to the exclusion of all other topics. Its sole point of interest is 
that the connection between two unattractive people was not 
sanctioned by any human or divine law. It is the same story 
as Zo Leeward, with all the topics of romantic interest— 
perhaps they were not very many—left out. Or a better general 
idea of it may be given by saying that it is the same story, 
and as interesting in the telling, as that taken down so many 
times a year by the official shorthand-writer before Mr. Justic: 
Barnes. Of course, if anybody likes to call it a masterpiece 
there is nothing to prevent his doing so. 

Lady Perfecta, by B. Perez Galdos, translated by Mary Whar- 
ton (London: Unwin), sets forth an interesting idea, and is 
exceeding tedious. A young engineer, crammed with common 
sense, goes down to the primitive and narrow-minded town of 
Orbajosa to marry his cousin, Lady Perfecta’s daughter. At 
once every kind of intrigue is set on foot against him by his 
aunt, instigated by a self-interested canon. The book is a study 
of the lengths to which superstitious zeal can urge an otherwise 
excellent person. It teems with faults. In the first place the 
study itself is crudely conceived: there is next to no deve- 
lopment, the lady’s hypocrisy seems to start full-fledged; the 
concluding words—‘ we are now able to decide if those persons 
who seemed good were really so’—shows the rude simplicity 
with which the problem is presented. Next, the young man, 
whose hand is against every man, has no sympathetic quality, 
and you: read of his murder with complete complacency. 
Thirdly, the verbosity is unrestrained, the situations monoto- 
nous. On the other hand, the characters are drawn decidedly, 
and occasionally with humour. The best thing in the book 1s 
the picture of some gay and unfortunate (not in the technical 
sense) young girls : it is touched off deftly and lightly. The 
translation is annoying, especially in its use of English pretixes, 
which go absurdly with Spanish names. 

Molly and Her Man-of-War (London: Bentley), by Miss 
Arabella Kenealy, is a mixture of the commonest sort of 
love-story with the most trivial diary ofa cruise on a yacht. In 
a café at Genoa Molly and her cousin ‘drank the cool wine of 
Chian.’ They had no other experiences of which the narration 
is equally diverting. The story—what there is of it—is told 
journal-wise, and the journalist cultivates with fiendish assiduity 
avery prosy and dreadful variety of the New Humour. The 
tale has but one merit—brevity. 
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ARBITRATION 


Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. Compiled by 
JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. London: Putnam. 


Part of Miss Lowell’s compilation deals with America, part 
with the Continent of Europe; but though it was put together 
before the Coal Strike near the half of it is about England: a 
fact which seems to show that the men of these Islands 
addict themselves to arbitration too much or not nearly 
enough. It is serviceable and suggestive work, but it has the 
fault of its kind, in that it is all-too sanguine. lead it,and you 
shall have reason to believe that arbitration prevails over 
enormous areas ; that it has been uniformly successful; and 
that itis on the point of universal adoption. Of course it 
neither is nor does anything of the kind. Here and again its 
triumph has been dazzling, but the triumph is even more 
apparent than real. The dispute crops up again and yet again : 
uotil at last it is settled by the arbitrament of force, hunger, and 
greed. Let us look at the why. 

With ourselves the State confines itself to the negative duty 
of maintaining order. With us, therefore, the State seems ever 
on the Masters’ side ; for, no matter how devilish their designs, 
they must and do observe legal methods. Again, the physical 
force is with the Men; there is strong temptation to use it ; and 
its use is inadmissible in a civilised cemmunity. Once the law 
also lay in the other camp. In 1800 an Act forbade the 
association of Men, whatever their purpose in associating. 
Many labour statutes followed; till in ’75 the last of these 
penal laws (was swept away, and the Man (as opposed to the 
Master) achieved, or recovered, absolute freedom of combina- 
tion. For the moment the law is impartial; but the chances 
are that it will presently incline far more to the Man than it 
ever did to the Master. The term between the two par- 
tialities has been one of Trades Unions, and in England these 
have worked on the whole not ill. The Master is content to 
deal with them: inasmuch as (the inference is) their action is 
like to be less irrational, less selfish, less unlawful, than that of 
Labour unorganised; while, their proceedings being partly 
public, and themselves being sensitive to criticism, they 
are credited with the assumption of virtues which their 
individual members may not entertain. Arbitration Courts 
as suggested by Sir Rupert Kettle (here plain ‘ Mr.’), Boards 
of Conciliation as schemed by Mr. Mundella, and the like may, 
and do, differ in detail, but they have this idea in common : 
that a certain strength in Men shall combine with a certain 
strength in Masters, for the purpose of considering questions 
of reduced or increased wages ; the decision of the combina- 
tion to be binding on both parties. The advocates of such 
schemes are wont to prelude, melodiously or not, by deprecating 
the mutual distrust of Master and Man, and by showing how 
swiftly the magic of combination removes this dreadful feeling. 
‘Distrust’ is scarce the word, perhaps ; but it is a fact that the 
interests of Masters and Men are often so much at variance 
that the parties have to visit each other’s works and ways with 
the keenest, the most relentless vigilance. Our industrial 
system is founded on competition. ‘The Master wants as much 
work for as little money as he can get; the Man, as much 
money for as little work as he can give. Each class pursues 
its own advantage; and if either can change the law to the 
attainment of that end, then will the law be changed. Now, 
Boards of Arbitration may be of service if (1) their action be of 
the simplest in effect, or (2) if they can accurately foretell the 
issues of a strike. But if they are influenced by considerations 
of sentiment or even the larger Economy, they must inevitably 
fail, For example, the ‘ Living Wage’ theory is not for them: 
either it is a platitude—natural laws forbid a Man’s working 
for less than a living ‘ wage,’ inasmuch as he must be able to 
reproduce and sustain his kind, or work itself cannot go on: or 
it must mean that a Man is entitled to more than his market 
worth, in which case the Master, while cordially assenting, at 
once inquires why 4e must be the source of the excess, and if it 
should not be levied from the community at large? And the 
shams are in no wise all on one side. ‘ Foreign competition’ is 
a Master’s cry; but what Master, or what set of Men either, 
was ever practically influenced by the fear of driving trade 
abroad ? 

As for strikes, it is certain that there are circumstances which 
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make for them ; also, that they have their advantages. Where 
the Man works not he calls it play. The word may convey a 
frightful irony ; but a fact (not once bruited during the Coal 
Strike) remains. After a long period of prosperity, the Miner 
(or whoever it is) gets sick of his daily round. The unexpressed 
desire for a succession of days, wherein he may take his ease, 
or loaf, or indulge a turn for sport in the nearest wood, grows 
mighty on him and prevails. They may not turn out all golden 
as his dream of them: but which of us enjoys his leisure (or 
anything else) as he hoped and believed he would? _Idleness 
has its own charm ; and what with strike-pay, and outside con- 
tributions, and the consciousness of martyrdom, your miner 
let us say) does well enough for a while. In the meantime 
both parties have found exactly how they stand, and are able to 
grip the essential in the situation: they have come to know 
each other’s strength, and to entertain a wholesome and a more 
or less enduring dread of future combat. For these and other 
reasons there are not wanting who hold that if Capital and 
Labour come to blows, the best is for Capital and Labour to 
fight it out, and let the best man win. On the other hand, a 
Board of Arbitration takes in hand a task well-nigh impossible : 
for that it must forecast the future. Mr. Mundella’s Board had 
‘Statements of prices of no less than 6000 articles,’ the labour 
wages on each and all of which is determined by many and 
divers considerations. Such Boards, too, are informal legal 
tribunals, though they profess not to be bound by legal rules. 
As these rules are the result of centuries of experience, the 
benefit conferred by disregarding them is dubious at best. In 
the case of a dispute the day will be won, here as elsewhere, 
not necessarily by the party in the right, but by the party with 
the best advocates and the best evidence. That party is, at 
present, the Masters : assured of which, the Men will very soon 
fall back into the ancient ways and proceed to strike. 

Some Unions are in favour of compulsory arbitration : it is 
a return to medizval legislation, and must fail. On the whole, 
indeed, it appears that, however desirable conciliation may be 
in theory, it is of infinite difficulty in practice. It may be used 
to end a strike, but it cannot often stop a trade from striking. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. F. Diodati Thompson’s /# the Track of the Sun (London : 

Heinemann) is really what it purports to be: a set, that is, of 
Readings from the Diary of a Globe-Trotter.’ In other words, 
Mr. Diodati Thompson knows nothing of, nor has the faintest 
pretensions to, literature. He writes from day to day with the 
good-tempered (and rather innocent, shall we say ?) assurance 
of the man convinced that what he sees is worth seeing, and 
that what he has to say of what he sees (which is just that he 
has seen something) is all that need ever be said ; and at any rate, 
those other trotters who come after him will have to take a back 
seat in the matter of being first on the ground. It follows that, 
himself a very cheery and opiniated person, he is a writer not 
amusing to his readers. All the same, he has drawn upon the 
camera to good purpose; and his ‘ Readings’ make a capital 
scrap-book. His pictures range, indeed, from Chicago and New 
York to Cairo and Thebes (for he took in Egypt), and so, by 
way of Rangoon, Jerusalem (with Madagascar), Damascus, 
Naples, Pompeii, Paris, to the House of Peers, London: at 
which point he stops, presents you to a counterfeit presentment 
of himself, and so vanishes into space ; leaving you, as we said, 
the richer by a lot of useful illustrations. 

A reprint of Esquemeling’s Buccaneers of America, that 
very famous book, was wanted, and, being wanted, was bound 
to come. We could wish that it had come in another guise 
than that it wears in the edition under consideration (London : 
Swan Sonnenschein), the shape, the paper, the print, the size, 
the general effect whereof, are all so very modern and so very 
commonplace that the book itself seems not nearly so readable 
as in its ancient fashion it is. Still, the edition is worth having, 
if only because it includes a reprint of the excellent journal 
wherein Basil Ringrose gave a plain account of ‘the Dangerous 
Voyage and Bold Assaults’ of Captain Bartholomew Sharp 
(that expert sea-artist) and others in the South Seas : much of 
which journal remains good reading until this day. The illus- 
trations are well enough done in facsimite from the older 
they include, of course, the portraits 
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of Morgan and Lolonois, and Bartholomew the Portugal, 
together with that quaint and charming representation of 
Morgan’s greatest achievement—the destruction, to wit, of the 
Spanish Armada which was blockading him in the Lake of 
Maracaibo. 
The late Mr. James Bertram had a various life. As’prentice, 
traveller, and manager to a publisher, as strolling player, as 
editor, and as writer he saw many orders of men and went 
through many divers experiences. We think that his Some 
Memories of Books, Authors, and Events (Westminster : Con- 
stable) might have been therefore more entertaining than it is. 
The player phase of his life is not touched, and as regards 
the rest one’s feeling is that he is too careful of the letter and 
negligent of the spirit. That is to say he often gives you a 
fuller catalogue of names than is interesting—save to those who 
remember the originals—and does not strive to give you any 
distinct impression of what manner of men the possessors of 
them were. Still, it is pleasant to be reminded, sometimes but 
nominally, but sometimes also characteristically, of de Quincey, 
Sir Walter, the brothers Chambers, Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and that 
peerless paper-lord, Lord Peter, who ‘ broke the laws of God and 
Man and Metre,’ to name but a fraction of the people he 
records. For Edinburgh he seems to have had great love and 
enthusiasm, and is most minute in his account of its haunts 
when he was a boy in the thirties and forties. ‘ Hospitalities 
Sixty Years Since’ is perhaps his liveliest chapter, amusing and 
with something of the geniality of the feasts it chronicles. But 
the picture of de Quincey is more notable, and should not be 
missed by anybody who cares to understand the lives of authors : 
the direct effect is slight, but most suggestive of the habits and 
attitude of the man towards life. We have also received Zhe 
School Calendar for 1894 (London: Whittaker), with a preface 
by F. Storr, a useful work of reference now in the eighth year 
of issue; Zhe Church Catechism Explained (Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press), by A. W. Robinson ; Essays selected from ‘The 
Spirit of the Age’ (London: Putnam), by William Hazlitt, in 
the neat and pretty ‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets’ Series; and a 


new edition of Two Spheres: or Mind versus Instinct (London: 
Unwin), by T.E. S. T. 
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Lady Perfecta. B. Perez Galdos. Translated by Mary Wharton. 
Unwin. 
My Dead Self. William Jameson. Chatto. 
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Tales of a Nomad. C. Montague. Longmans. 
The Price of a Pearl. Eleanor Holmes. Hurst. 3 vols. 
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The Story of My Dictatorship. Bliss. 
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TRAVEL 
Round the World by Doctor’s Orders. J.Dale. Stock. tos. 6d. 
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Frederic Hill. Edited by his Daughter. Bentley. 
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Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 1667-68, Edited 
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Church Folklore. J}. Edward Vaux. Griffith. ros. $d. 

Notes on the Proverbs. Vol. Ul. S.C. Malan. Williams and 
Norgate. 
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Archibald Scott. 
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A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Vol. 1, 
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Authors and thetr Public in Anctent Times. G. H. Putnam, 
Putnam, 6s. 
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The Marine Engineer's Annual. Simpkin. 1s. 
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12s. 6d. 

The School Calendar. Whittaker. 1s. 

The Student's Dictionary of Medicine. 
215. 

The Veil Lifted. A. Glendenning. Whittaker. 2s. 

The World’s Highway. Mrs. Archd. Dunn, Gay and Bird. 
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The World’s Parliament of Religions. Edited by J. H. Barrows. 
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7s. 6d. 


A. Dunne, Longmans. 
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hotel Hnnouncements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. ete, The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent s¢ wot e egantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 


room; cuisine, Englis hand French; wine connoisseur; table ria ~ separate 


tables; large dairy farm ; supp lie s daily ; laundry. 
lor ‘Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


met ck 


PoRTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy _ ality. Artesian 
Well Water. E le tric L ight through nut. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6t Music by th n Band. 


Ang! 
Under the M: unagement of WALTE R ( ‘OSDE N. 





Awarded Two Iuternational Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA - 





FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS AND CO, Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London, 
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“NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





| BRITISH INDIA STEAM N AVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD. | 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 

MAD MOMBASSA. 
Co ) BRISBANE. 
RANGOOD BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 


KURRACHEF, MARYBOROUGH. 


3AGHDAD, 


Delivering Mails, Passenger S| go at all the Principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAS 1 AFRICA, (QUEENS SLAND and JAVA. 
Every C — a Tropical boyag: 
Apply t » GRAY, DAWES & ( »., 13 Austin Friars, B.A -»and4 Pall Mal! East, S.W., 
r to GELLATLY, HAN SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, “Bi il r Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


E AVE LOND! IN EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


‘COLOMEt ). * 


, Head Offices 
{F. GREEN & CO., and 9 FEN HURCH AVENUE, 
*1} ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO L ; 
ipply tot ,ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, 2h 


cam en. COCKS! SPUR "STREET, S.W. 


aaa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDE .CON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 





Next Term begins on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. 
pplication for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the 
School: or to the Hon. Secretary, i. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 
Hoi ] n Down, | ol. 
Boarding House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Remoownl Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 





Entique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 


WATSONS 


ATCHLESS CLEANSER 


P FOR ALL 
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ZAEGEST SAL OF 2. oF BLEPS IN THE WORL 
re-productior of THE.SPLENDID PICTURE, - T H is 
EAD OTHE CHAT CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
efamous “ Matchless Cleanser” Show Card),will besent, ingvod gilt frame, carriage paid, toan 
yeader who will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPER 


_ de wra in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and Sons, 
Whitetail Seep \ Worke Leeds. Wrappers will not be accepted unless postage is fully aah, 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


signature, thus :- 


oo 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


QA \s 7 JAB 
LN sae at Wey 4 LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
QOQQAQSEET lai 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


Player's Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8cz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Parket and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,,and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPEIN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity}; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


APLE & CO“, 


LIBRARY AND 
LIMITED 


SMOKING ROOM 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


FURNITURE 
The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 


APLE & CO. have always an immense 
assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- ang Improved Naa Beckoase 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection y comfortable with ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
tasy Chairs in the World. ' 
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The Sheridan Chair 
An exceedingly comfortable shape stufféd all hair, 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 35. 
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